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made  possible  this  collection 
of  family  records 

Emilie  Markoe  Rivinus 


KEY  TO  THE  RIVINUS  FAMILY  TREE 


1- ANDREAS  BACHMANN,  citizen  of  Halle 

on  the  Saale  River. 

2- ANDREAS  RIVINUS,  Doctor  of  Philos¬ 

ophy  and  Medicine. 

3 - QUINTUS  SEPTIMIUS  FLORENS 

RIVINUS,  Juris  Consultus. 

4- AUGUSTUS  QUIRINUS  RIVINUS, 

Doctor  and  Professor  of  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig. 

5- TILEMAN  ANDREAS  RIVINUS, 

Licentiat  of  Theology  and  Professor  of 
Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Leipzig. 

9-JOHANN  FLORENS  RIVINUS,  Doctor 
of  Law  and  Professor  of  Law,  University 
of  Leipzig. 

10- JOHANNA  KATHRINA  RIVINUS. 

11- CHRISTIAN  FLORENS  RIVINUS. 

12- JOHANNA  SOPHIA  RIVINUS,  married 

Doctor  Augustin  Kober. 

13- JOHANNA  DOROTHEA  RIVINUS,  mar¬ 

ried  Doctor  Friedrich  Heinrich  Graff. 

14- JOHANNA  MARIA  RIVINUS. 

15- JOHANN  CHRISTOPH  RIVINUS,  twin 

brother  of: 

16- JOHANN  ABRAHAM  RIVINUS. 

17- JOHANN  ABRAHAM  RIVINUS,  Doctor 

of  Law  and  Captain  in  the  Prussian  Army. 

18- ANDREAS  FLORENS  RIVINUS,  Doctor 

of  Philosophy  and  Law. 

19- JOHANNA  ELIZABETH  RIVINUS. 

20- ERNST  FLORENS  RIVINUS. 

21- SIEGESMUND  FLORENS  RIVINUS. 

22- JOHANNA  HENRIETTE  RIVINUS. 

23- FRIEDRICH  FLORENS  RIVINUS. 

24- CHRISTIANA  SOPHIA  RIVINUS. 

25- JOHANNA  ELIZABETH  RIVINUS. 

26- JOHANNA  KATHRINA  RIVINUS. 

27- JOHANNES  AUGUSTUS  RIVINUS, 

Doctor  of  Medicine  on  the  Medical  Fac¬ 
ulty  University  of  Leipzig. 

28- AUGUST  RIVINUS. 

29- SUSANNA  CHRISTIANA  RIVINUS, 

married  Doctor  Georg  Siegesmund  Greene. 

30- GOTTLIEBE  SUSANNA  RIVINUS,  m. 

Wilhelm  Hassert. 

31 - KLARA  ELIZABETH  RIVINUS,  m.  her 

first  cousin  Johann  Florens  Rivinus. 

32- KLARA  SUSANNA  RIVINUS. 

33- GOTTLIEB  RIVINUS. 

34- HANNA  SOPHIA  RIVINUS. 

35- KLARA  FLORENTINA  RIVINUS. 

36- AUGUST  FLORENS  RIVINUS,  lawyer 

in  Superior  Court  at  Leipzig. 

37- RAHEL  ELIZABETH  RIVINUS. 

38- JOHANNES  FLORENS  RIVINUS. 

39- CHRISTIAN  FLORENS  RIVINUS. 

40- CHRISTIANE  FLORENTINE  RIVINUS. 

41- SAMUEL  FLORENS  RIVINUS. 

42- FLORENTINA  SOPHIA  RIVINUS. 

43- JOHANNA  FLORENTINE  RIVINUS. 

44- QUINTUS  FLORENS  RIVINUS,  twin 

brother  of: 

45- CLARA  SOPHIA  RIVINUS. 

46- JOHANN  ABRAHAM  WILHELM 

RIVINUS. 

47- LOUISE  FLORENTINA  RIVINUS.  m. 

Adolf  Christian  Wendler. 


48- JOHANN  AUGUST  FLORENS 

RIVINUS. 

49- ABRAHAM  WILHELM  RIVINUS. 

50- JOHANN  FRIEDRICH  CHRISTOPH 

RIVINUS,  Lawyer  and  Dean  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Wurzen  and  Zeitz. 

51- EDWARD  FLORENS  RIVINUS,  b.  1801, 

d.  1873,  Physician  in  Philadelphia. 

52- ALBERT  FLORENS  RIVINUS. 

53- HERMANN  FLORENS  RIVINUS. 

54- WILHELM  FLORENS  RIVINUS,  Cap¬ 

tain  in  the  Royal  Prussian  Army. 

55- ELIZABETH  FLORENTINA  RIVINUS. 

56- DAVID  CALDWELL  FLORENS 

RIVINUS,  1835-1896. 

57- BABETTE  RIVINUS,  m.  Meschke. 

58- MAX  FLORENS  RIVINUS,  Merchant  in 

Leipzig. 

59- FANNY  RIVINUS,  m.  Berger. 

60- AUGUST  FRANZ  FLORENZ  RIVINUS, 

Royal  Prussian  Major,  twin  brother  of: 

61- LOUIS  JOHANNES  FLORENS 

RIVINUS,  merchant  in  New  York. 

62- HENRY  FLORENS  RIVINUS. 

63- HERMANN  FLORENS  RIVINUS, 

merchant  in  New  York,  partner  of  his 
brother  LOUIS  JOHANNES  - 

64- EMILIE  MARKOE  RIVINUS. 

65- EDWARD  FLORENS  RIVINUS. 

66- MARY  MAXCY  RIVINUS,  m.  J.  Gordon 

Fetterman. 

67- FRANCIS  MARKOE  RIVINUS. 

68- EDITH  CECILIA  FLORENTINA 

RIVINUS. 

69- MARGARETHA  FLORENTINE 

RIVINUS,  m.  Paul  Gutmacher. 

70- KATHERINA  FRANZISKA 

FLORENTINA  RIVINUS.  m.  Muller. 

71- JOSEPHINE  FLORENTINE  RIVINUS, 

m.  Franz  Liebeskind. 

72- MAX  HERMANN  RIVINUS. 

74- ANNA  RIVINUS. 

75- LOUISE  RIVINUS. 

76- MARION  MARKOE  RIVINUS,  m. 

Barclay. 

77- EDWARD  FLORENS  RIVINUS,  JR.,  m. 

Heyward. 

78- ELIZABETH  MARTIN  RIVINUS,  m. 

Ley don. 

79- EMILIE  MARKOE  RIVINUS,  m.  Bregy. 

80- JONATHAN  WILLIS  MARTIN 

RIVINUS. 

81- FRANCIS  MARKOE  RIVINUS,  JR.,  m. 

Hutchins. 

82- DAVID  CALDWELL  RIVINUS. 

83-  MARTHA  RIVINUS.  m.  Richard  K.  Page. 

84- EDWARD  MARTIN  RIVINUS. 

85- MARIANNA  MARKOE  RIVINUS. 

86- TIMOTHY  MARKOE  RIVINUS. 

8 7 - SARAH  LOWNDES  RIVINUS. 

88- SUSANNA  RIVINUS. 

89- CHARLES  W.  BARCLAY. 

90- JOHN  KOEBIG  LEYDON,  JR. 

91- EDWARD  RIVINUS  LEYDON. 

92- PHYLLIS  FLECELLES  BREGY. 

93- CAROL  RIVINUS  BREGY. 


GEORG  or  ANDREAS  BACHMANN 
d.  1645 
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QUINTUS  SEPTIMIUS 
FLORENS  RIVINUS 
1651-1713 


AUGUST  QUIRINUS 
RIVINUS 
1652-1723 


TILEMANN  ANDREAS 
RIVINUS 
1654-1692 
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A  copy  of  this  book  is  in  the  possession  of 
Edward  Florens  Rivinus 


Ri viniana 

Records  and  Memoirs 


GEORG  or  ANDREAS  BACHMANN  was  the  first  of  the  family 
-  of  whom  we  have  record.  Born  in  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  he  was 
“a  very  brave  soldier  in  his  youth  against  the  Turks  and 
Spaniards  in  Hungary  and  Belgium.”  He  was  Senator  of  Halle  and 
professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Leipsic  and  became  Rector  1589. 
In  1602  he  was  preacher  in  Luneberg  and  died  in  1645. 

His  son  ANDREAS  BACHMANN  born  October  7,  1600  in  Halle; 
died  April  4,  1656.  His  name  translated  into  Latin,  as  was  the  custom 
of  the  savants  of  those  times,  became  RIVINUS.  He  was  a  medical  and 
philological  savant  of  a  patrician  family  of  Saxony.  His  father,  having 
many  children  and  possessing  but  a  moderate  fortune  to  leave  them, 
forced  him  at  an  early  age  to  enter  a  commercial  house,  but  a  contagious 
malady  that  made  great  ravages  in  Saxony  carried  off  in  a  few  weeks  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  Rivinus  obtained  permission  to  resume  his 
classical  studies.  After  having  continued  his  humanities  with  success, 
he  decided  upon  the  profession  of  Medicine  and  finished  his  course  at 
the  University  of  Jena.  The  desire  to  acquire  new  knowledge  led  him 
to  undertake  many  journeys.  He  visited  England,  the  Low  Countries 
and  France  in  order  to  hear  the  most  enlightened  professors  .  .  .  Married 
three  times,  he  had  by  his  last  two  wives,  one  daughter  and  nine  sons, 
three  of  whom  were  distinguished  by  their  talents.  The  first  as  Juris 
Consult,  the  second  as  Naturalist,  the  third  as  Physician  and  Preacher: 

QUINTUS  SEPTIMIUS  RIVINUS,  1651-1713 
AUGUSTUS  QUIRINUS  RIVINUS,  1652-1723 
TILEMAN  ANDREAS  RIVINUS,  1654-1692 

ANDREAS  married  Anna  Avianus,  August  13,  1638;  then  Catharine 
Elizabeth  Olearius,  March  5,  1650.  Of  his  third  wife  there  is  no  record. 
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He  took  his  M.  A.  at  Halle  and  in  1644  his  M.  D.  at  Leipsic  and  wrote 
many  scientific  books.  Also: 

“he  was  a  great  lover  of  the  early  fathers,  particularly  of  the  early 
Christian  poets  whom  he  diligently  himself  explained  in  his  public 
lectures  to  his  hearers  among  whom  at  that  time  was  Georgius  Gravius.” 

Andreas  Rivinus  was  a  careful  and  learned  writer  and  his  works  have 
become  very  rare.  One  of  his  descendants  discovered  one  of  his  collec¬ 
tions  of  verse  in  the  famous  Ambrosian  Library  in  Milan  (1928).  A  list 
of  his  publications  will  be  found  in  his  biography  taken  from  the 
Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale,  Paris  1863. 

QUINTUS  SEPTIMIUS  FLORENS  RIVINUS,  eldest  son  of  AN¬ 
DREAS  born  in  Leipsic  August  16,  1651  received  his  baptismal  name 
because  his  father  at  the  time  of  his  birth  was  publishing,  with  notes, 
“Poemata  Tertulliani.”  Quintus  Septimius  Florens  was  the  name  of 
Tertullian.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  took  his  M.  A.,  and 
with  some  of  his  friends  founded  the  “Orators  Society.”  Promoted  to  a 
Doctorate  in  Erfurt,  he  was  first  Assessor  in  Schoppenstuhl,  then  Royal 
Polish  and  Saxon  Court  Appellate  Councillor  and  helped  with  three  others 
to  improve  the  Saxon  legal  processes.  In  1705  he  was  made  pro-consul.  In 
1912  he  became  Burgermaster  and  chief  director  in  the  Peter  Kirche  and  was 
also  Assessor  in  the  Upper  Court  Tribunal.  He  wrote  many  judicial  and 
philosophical  dissertations  and  died  March  22,  1713.  On  his  death  bed, 
he  had  ever  the  words  in  his  mouth,  “Lord,  let  now  Thy  servant,”  etc. 

He  was  author  of  “Ennunciata  juris  ad  ordinationen  processus  jud- 
ciarii.”  He  married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  Maria  Katharina  Creusel, 
died  1693,  daughter  of  the  Assessor  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Justice  at 
Leipsic,  Nicolaus  Creusel.  His  second  wife  was  Johanna  Sophia  Birn- 
baum,  daughter  of  the  Councillor  of  the  Electorat  of  Saxony. 

“QUINTUS  SEPTIMIUS  FLORENS  RIVINUS  was  the  originator  of 
the  first  lottery  in  Germany.  In  the  year  1697  when  Appellationsrath 
(Councillor  for  Appeals),  he  organized  a  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Poor  in  Leipsic.  The  lottery  took  place  in  1704  and  1705  with  two 
drawings  and  was  frequently  repeated  afterwards.  The  Bourse  on  Nasch- 
markt  was  the  place  where  the  drawings  took  place.  The  profits  were 
distributed  in  the  beginning  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  but  afterwards 
for  the  deficit  in  the  city  treasury,  finally  after  elimination  of  the  gate 
tolls  of  Leipsic,  the  money  went  into  the  municipal  chamber.  Other 
cities  of  the  Electorate  of  Saxony  followed  the  example  of  Leipsic.  By 
decree  of  March  6,  1713  the  Saxon  State  Lottery  was  established  whose 
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first  drawing  took  place  March  5,  1714  at  the  Leipsic  Bourse.”  (General 
Anzeiger  fur  Leipsic  und  Umgebung)  December  2,  1903. 

AUGUSTUS  QUIRINUS  RIVINUS,  born  December  9,  1652,  second 
son  of  ANDREAS;  died  November  30,  1723  of  pleurisy.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  four  years  old  but  his  education  was  favored  by  the  munifi¬ 
cence  of  his  sovereign,  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 

He  was  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Botany  in  Leipsic  and  in  1719 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  and  member  of  the  English  Society.  A 
short  biography  in  the  Medical  Dictionary  edited  by  Robert  Hooper, 
M.  D.  F.  L.  S.  (Fourth  American  Edition  by  Samuel  Akerly,  M.  D., 
published  by  J.  &  J.  Harper,  New  York,  1829)  says: 

“Augustus  Quirinus  Rivinus  was  son  of  a  learned  physician  and  critic, 
Andrew  Bachmann,  whose  name  was  Latinized  into  Rivinus,  born  at 
Leipsic  1652.  He  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  fifteen  years 
after  obtained  professorships  of  physiology  and  botany  in  his  native 
University;  he  was  also  associated  with  many  learned  bodies  and  he 
filled  these  appointments  with  honor  to  himself  till  his  death  in  1723. 

“Rivinus  distinguished  himself  as  a  systematic  botanist,  but  his 
arrangement  was  very  defective,  being  founded  on  the  number  of  the 
petals  and  their  being  regular  or  irregular.  Though  by  no  means  eminent 
as  a  practical  anatomist,  he  is  said  to  have  discovered  a  new  salivary  duct. 
As  a  medical  writer,  he  has  the  merit  of  faithful  observation  and  descrip¬ 
tion  in  his  treatise,  ‘De  Peste  Lipsiensi,’  published  in  1680.  He  also 
wrote  on  dyspepsia,  intermittents  and  various  other  subjects.  His 
‘Censura  Medicamentorum  Officinalium’  ranks  very  high  on  account 
of  the  freedom  with  which  he  attacked  opinions,  however  generally 
received,  which  he  believed  erroneous;  and  to  the  prevalence  of  this 
spirit  we  owe  the  great  simplification,  and  other  improvements,  which 
the  Materia  Medica  exhibits  at  present.” 

There  is  a  copy  of  this  work  in  the  Library  of  the  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  in  Philadelphia,  published  Leipsic  1701. 

In  Medical  Dictionaries  mention  is  made  of  the  “duct  of  Rivinus, 
one  of  the  ducts  of  the  sublingual  gland,”  also  the  tympanic  notch  is 
called  Rivini,  both  named  for  him. 

Augustus  Quirinus  Rivinus  is  well  known  in  the  history  of  the  science 
of  Botany;  he  was  the  first  to  put  in  the  same  class,  herbaceous  and 
ligneus  plants. 

Kivina  (named  for  A.  Q.  Rivinus,  professor  of  Botany  at  Leipsic 
1691-1725)  erect  herbs,  suitable  for  warm  house,  also  outdoor  summer 
annual.  See  Standard  Encyclopedia  of  Horticulture.  L.  H.  Bailey, 
Vol.  Ill,  1933. 
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Rivina ,  genus  of  delicate  herbs  of  pokeweed  family,  native  of  America, 
cultivated  species  Rivina  humilis.  See  Garden  Encyclopedia,  Wise  &  Co., 
edited  by  E.  L.  D.  Seymour,  B.  S.  A. 

Cuvier:  History  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  Translation.  Vol.  II,  P.  491. 

“ Rivinus ,  Augustus  Quirinus ,  who  was  one  of  the  great  botanists  of 
that  epoch,  one  of  the  men  who  best  knew  and  appreciated  plants,  who 
studied  them  under  the  most  philosophical  aspects,  has  presented  a  sys¬ 
tem  more  perfect  than  that  of  Knaut. 

“Auguste  Rivin,  with  whom  we  are  concerned  was  born  in  1652  and 
died  in  1725.  His  book  is  entitled :  ‘Historia  generalis  ad  rem  herbarium,’ 
and  was  printed  in  Leipsic  in  1690.’’ 

•  •  •  • 

“Rivinus  was  the  first  to  put  in  the  same  class  ligneus  and  herbaceous 
plants,  to  distinguish  them  only  according  to  their  structure,  and  not  to 
hold  to  the  thickness  of  their  trunk.  The  combination  of  these  two 
kinds  of  plants  was  imitated  later  by  Linnoeus,  but  until  the  advent  of 
this  great  man,  many  botanists  were  opposed  to  it.’’ 

Cuvier:  II 

“You  see  that  each  botanist  had  his  own  special  method.  Rivinus 
based  his  on  petals,  Herrmann  held  to  the  fruits,  Ray  combined  petals, 
fruits  and  even  some  other  conditions  taken  from  leaves.” 


“Linnoeus  was  the  only  one  who  on  account  of  greater  advantages  was 
able  to  oust  him  (Tournefort)  from  the  first  rank  of  botanists  which  he 
held  from  1700,  the  year  when  his  book  appeared,  until  quite  some  time 
after  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Linnoeus.  The  latter  published 
his  first  work  in  1735,  and  it  was  only  in  1760  that  his  classification 
and  method  were  generally  adopted.” 

The  London  Times  of  May  24,  1938  publishing  an  article  on  Linnaeus 
by  a  scientific  correspondent,  says  in  part: 

“The  Linnean  Society  of  London  celebrates  its  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Linnaeus,  the  classifier  of  plants  .  .  .  Even  though 
the  German  Rivinus  in  1696  had  made  the  suggestion  that  no  plant  name 
should  consist  of  more  than  two  words,  this  had  had  little  practical 
result.” 

More  can  be  found  in  the  “Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale,”  Paris, 
1863  about  A.  Q.  Rivinus. 

In  addition  to  his  other  scientific  interests,  he  had  a  passion  for 
astronomy  and  became  nearly  blind  looking  at  the  sun  spots. 

TILEMAN  ANDREAS  RIVINUS,  1654-1692,  third  son  of  ANDREAS, 
Licentiat  in  Theology,  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Leipsic, 
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Archdeacon  at  St.  Thomas  in  Leipsic.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Witten- 
burg  and  was  married  twice,  first  to  the  sister  of  his  elder  brother’s  wife, 
Susanna  Salome  Creusel  in  1681.  She  died  in  1684.  In  1685  he  married 
Klara  Elizabeth  Packbusch,  daughter  of  Christian  Packbusch,  Councellor 
at  Law. 

JOHANN  ABRAHAM  RIVINUS,  1701-1761,  son  of  Quintus  Sep- 
timius  Florens  Rivinus  was  baptized  in  St.  Nicolaus  Church,  Leipsic. 
He  made  his  first  studies  at  the  Fuerstenschule  1715-17  and  entered 
Leipsic  University  1717,  won  his  Bachelor’s  and  Master’s  Degrees  in  1721. 
In  1726,  Doctor  of  Law  Utrecht;  1731,  titled  attorney;  1740,  Professor 
of  Law  at  Wittenburg,  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner  and  Privy  Councillor. 
His  wife  was  von  Jelzenow.  His  portrait  is  in  the  Leipsic  University 
Library. 

JOHANN  ABRAHAM  WILHELM  RIVINUS,  1737-1811,  born  in 
Frankenhausen,  married  November  11,  1770  Johanna  Sophia  Hunger. 
He  was  the  son  of  Johann  Abraham  Rivinus  and  was  Saxonian  lance 
Corporal  (1756),  Ensign  in  the  Royal  Prussian  v.  Saldernschen  Regiment 
(1761),  1st  Lieutenant  in  v.  Kleist  Regiment.  Later  Captain  and  Ad¬ 
jutant  of  General  Schloremer,  also  head  excise  collector  in  Eilenburg. 

His  son,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH  CHRISTOPH  RIVINUS,  1774-1808, 
lawyer  and  “Amtsinspector”  in  Diiben  and  Eilenburg,  Dean  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Wurzen  and  Zeitz,  was  baptized  at  Eilenburg  October  6, 
1774.  He  married  Johanna  Fredericke  Eckert,  and  a  receipt  for  her 
dowry  2500(?)  dated  December  26,  1805  is  among  the  family  papers. 
Like  most  of  his  ancestors  he  was  educated  in  Leipsic  and  Wittenburg, 
and  followed  the  profession  of  law. 

EDWARD  FLORENS  RIVINUS,  born  December  30,  1801  at  Diiben, 
died  February  14,  1873  at  Hyeres,  France,  was  eldest  son  of  Johann 
Friedrich  Christoph  Rivinus  and  Johanna  Friedericke  Eckert.  A  cer¬ 
tificate  of  his  birth  copied  from  the  records  of  the  Church  in  Diiben 
states  that  he  was  born  at  four  o’clock  a.  m.  and  that  he  was  baptized 
January  10,  1802.  Among  his  Godparents  was  Mme.  von  Goerne  whose 
letter  of  acceptance  is  among  the  family  records  with  letters  of  con¬ 
gratulation  from  other  friends  of  the  family.  He  made  his  classical 
education  in  Saxony,  first  at  the  School  of  Meissen,  from  which  he  was 
expelled  for  republican  tendencies,  then  he  entered  the  University  of 
Leipsic  May  9,  1820.  “Having  imbibed  republican  principles  and 
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gotten  into  trouble  by  joining  the  free  party,  monarchical  Germany 
became  distasteful  to  him.  He  made  a  journey  on  foot  through  Den¬ 
mark  and  in  1823  travelled  in  England.”  However,  there  is  a  record 
dated  March  17,  1824  signed  by  his  professor  of  Law  stating  that  he 
attended  the  lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  law  during  the  years 
1820-23. 

In  1824  he  decided  to  shake  off  the  tyrannical  institutions  of  his 
native  land  which  had  become  very  irksome,  and  to  emigrate  to  Phila¬ 
delphia.  On  September  8th  of  that  year  he  appeared  before  the  District 
Court  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia  and  declared  it  was  “his 
bone  fide  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  to  re¬ 
nounce  forever  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate, 
state  or  sovereignty  whatsoever  and  particularly  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
of  whom  he  was  at  that  time  a  subject.”  In  1830  having  declared  “on 
his  solemn  oath  and  also  made  proof  thereof  agreeably  to  law,  and  re¬ 
sided  one  year  and  upwards  within  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  within 
the  United  States  of  America  upwards  of  five  years  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  his  application,  he  was  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.”  Signed  by  Randal  Hutchinson,  Prothonotary. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Miss  Emily  Blight  and  in  June  1825  wrote  her  the  following  note  to 
accompany  the  gift  of  a  book: 

“One  of  the  sweetest  pleasures  of  Friendship  is,  occasionally  to  offer 
to  a  dear  and  beloved  friend  a  gift  adequate  to  her  worth  and  merit,  not 
as  a  testimonial  of  Friendship, — for  poor  and  wretched  must  it  be  that 
needs  such  extraordinary  proofs, — but  as  a  ready  and  enthusiastic  ac¬ 
knowledgment  which  the  one  makes  of  the  other’s  goodness  and  purity 
of  the  heart  and  mind. 

“Under  this  consideration  and  with  the  assurance  of  the  writer’s 
unbounded  regard  for  Miss  Blight,  she  is  fervently  desired  to  confer  upon 
him  the  favour  of  a  kind  acceptance  of  the  enclosed  volume. 

“June  5th,  1825.” 

This  note  and  a  letter  dated  New  Year  1826  point  to  a  tender  attach¬ 
ment,  at  least  on  the  part  of  young  Rivinus.  Emily  Blight  was  said  to 
be  a  lovely  creature  who  died  early  of  tuberculosis,  unmarried.  Whether 
they  were  engaged  we  do  not  know  positively  but  tradition  says  that 
she  refused  him  because  of  her  failing  health  and  died  soon  after.  There 
is  a  note  of  sadness  almost  of  farewell  in  this  letter  which  makes  one  think 
she  was  ill  then.  There  is  still  in  the  family  a  gold  locket  engraved 
'  E.  H.  B.”  to  “E.  F.  R.”  which  was  always  treasured  by  E.  F.  R. 
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“Most  Esteemed  Friend: 

“Agreable  to  an  usage,  venerable  from  age  and  cherished  by  affection, 
I  present  to  you  the  usual  compliments  of  the  season,  with  the  enclosed 
pocket-remembrancer.  Whether  this  be  for  the  last  time,  or  not  is  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  human  foresight.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  I  embrace 
the  present  opportunity  to  greet  you,  once  forever,  with  a  heartily  wel¬ 
come,  on  your  entering  a  new  and  unknown  space  of  the  sea  of  future. 

“Past  troubles  and  pains,  may  they  be  forgotten,  and  as  to  future, 
I  confine  all  those  public  and  private  wishes  of  transcendent  kindness 
which  a  feeling  heart  ever  can  entertain  for  the  welfare  of  a  beloved, 
adopted  sister,  to  one  fervent  prayer  that  heavenly  Providence  will  do 
ample  justice  to  you  and  your  worth,  during  the  ensuing  as  well  as  every 
succeeding  year.  If  this  be  complied  with,  I  rest  assured,  upon  the  sooth¬ 
ing  anticipation,  that  unaffected  happiness  will  be  and  must  be,  forever, 
amongst  your  most  faithful  attendants.  At  least,  may  I  never  live  to 
see  you  less  happy,  than  my  dearest  conviction  judges  you  to  deserve. 
And  if  on  my  part,  my  humble  powers  could  be  deemed  worthy  to  pro¬ 
mote,  howsoever  much  or  little  your  future  prosperity,  I  earnestly  entreat 
you  to  believe  me  sincere,  when  I  indulge  to  say  that  my  blood,  my  life, 
mine  all  will  be,  afar  or  near,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
the  last  consideration  to  offer  it  willingly  on  the  unstained  shrine  of 
undiminished  brotherly  affection.  This  decided  determination,  my  dear¬ 
est  friend,  shall  be  the  talisman  of  my  future  existence;  and  it  will  be 
the  glory  and  ambition  of  my  doings  to  act  upon  accordingly,  so  as  to 
confer  with  your  own  approbation,  and  to  deserve  the  congenial  gift 
of  a  kind  remembrance,  no  matter  whether  it  be  my  lot  to  be  afar  from 
you,  or  near.  For  past  offences  and  intrusions  I  ask  your  pardon;  for 
future  improprieties  I  claim  your  indulgence,  assuring  you  that  I  never 
meant,  and  willingly,  never  intend  to  give  you  any  pain  whatsoever. 
And,  thus,  once  more  I  commend  your  fate  to  the  propitious  power  of 
Heaven.  And  O!  Father  of  Mankind,  if  it  were  Thy  will  to  distinguish 
my  earthly  career  by  earthly  favours,  wouldst  thou  not  rather  grant  the 
transfer  of  them  to  the  share  of  happiness,  allotted  to  her  whom  my 
heart  never  will  cease  to  look  upon  as  one  of  my  nearest  relations! 

“I  remain,  with  every  regard,  under  my  command 

“My  dearest  Friend 
“Your 

“Most  obedt.  humble  servant 
“New  Year  1826.  “Edward  Florens  Rivinus.” 


Sixty-five  years  later  when  Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  C.  F.  Rivinus  were  living 
in  Atlantic  City  and  their  daughter  Edith  C.  F.  Rivinus  was  born,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Blight  was  asked  to  be  her  Godmother,  and  thus  renewed  the 
family  connection,  for  Miss  Emily  Blight  was  Elizabeth  Blight’s  aunt. 

In  1827  E.  F.  Rivinus  published  a  pamphlet  in  Leipsic  called  “At¬ 
lantis”,  in  which  he  described  the  laws  and  institutions  of  North  and 
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South  America  with  reports  of  the  speeches  and  political  opinions  of  some 
of  our  political  leaders,  among  them  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Henry  Clay. 
This  publication  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  Saxony 
and  was  suppressed  by  its  order. 

In  1824  he  published  an  “Historical  and  Statistical  Description  of 
Northern  England”,  in  Leipsic,  probably  the  result  of  his  travels  the 
year  before. 

When  he  came  to  this  country  from  Germany  in  his  youth  his  first 
idea  was  to  become  a  “planter”  in  the  South,  expecting  his  brother  to 
join  him,  but  when  he  realized  that  this  was  dependent  on  slave  labor 
which  was  abhorrent  to  him,  he  gave  it  up.  With  this  object  in  view 
“he  had  commenced  to  study  botany,  more  particularly  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Mr.  William  J.  Wister”  of  Germantown.  He  then  turned  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  Medicine,  following  the  footsteps  of  some  of 
his  ancestors.  In  1828  he  entered  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  He  brought-  letters  of  introduction  to  this 
country  of  the  highest  character  and  especially  to  John  Henry,  Esq.  of 
Germantown,  says  Dr.  Joseph  Carson,  his  intimate  friend,  to  whom 
Mr.  Eli  K.  Price  appealed  for  information  about  Dr.  Rivinus’  early  life, 
when  writing  his  obituary.  “I  was  thrown  into  the  most  intimate  asso¬ 
ciation  with  him  from  finding  on  the  completion  of  my  collegiate  studies, 
that  he  had  entered  with  myself  into  the  office  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  T. 
Hewson  as  a  student  of  medicine,  and  soon  became  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  him,  in  fact  living  like  brothers,  until  the  completion  of  our 
studies  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1830,  when  we  graduated 
together.”  Later  he  married  Dr.  Hewson’s  niece,  Elizabeth  Caldwell 
(1832). 

In  March  1830  Edward  Florens  Rivinus,  then  living  at  85  South  11th 
Street,  was  notified  to  attend  an  examination  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  “on  the  24th  of  March  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred,*  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  a 
Charge  from  the  Rev.  W.  H.  De  Lancey,  D.  D.,  Provost”  upon  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-four  gentlemen,  among  them  E.  F.  Rivinus  and  his 


*  In  the  history  of  the  Rivinus  family  which  came  from  Leipsic,  Dr.  Edward  Florens 
Rivinus  (1801-1873)  is  called  a  Dentist,  an  evident  mistake  in  translation.  Dr.  Rivinus  was 
a  graduate  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Class  of  1830.  Not 
until  1852  was  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Dental  Surgery  founded  and  in  1863  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Dental  College,  now  a  part  of  Temple  University,  came  into  being.  Fifteen  years 
later  a  Dental  Department  was  added  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  So  this  statement 
is  not  only  a  mistake  but  an  anachronism. 
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friend  Joseph  Carson.  James  C.  Biddle  was  Secretary  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  University.  His  degree  bears  the  signatures  of  Philip  Syng  Phy- 
sick,  John  Redmond  Coxe,  N.  Chapman,  Robert  Hare,  William  E. 
Hornor  and  other  names  well  known  in  the  medical  and  social  history 
of  Philadelphia.  After  leaving  the  University  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
resident  physicians  of  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse  (Blockley).  While 
there  he  made  a  catalogue  of  the  medical  library  and  wrote  an  essay  “On 
the  operation  of  physical  causes  upon  the  health  and  diseases  of  man” 
which  was  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Science 
(1831),  and  made  a  translation  from  the  French  of  Baron  D.  J.  Larrey’s 
“Observations  on  wounds  and  their  complications,  etc.”  Philadelphia 
1832,  also  a  translation  from  the  German  of  a  work  on  physiology  by 
Prof.  Tiedeman  now  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
Philadelphia. 

When  his  term  of  service  at  the  Almshouse  was  over  he  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  “Northern  Liberties”  on  8th  Street  above  Noble. 
In  1832,  he  volunteered  his  services  to  the  authorities  to  combat  the 
outbreak  of  Asiatic  Cholera  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  physicians 
to  the  Cholera  Hospital  in  that  part  of  the  town. 

On  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  October  1832  he  was  married  to  Eliza- 
beth  Caldwell,  youngest  daughter  of  David  Caldwell,  Esq.,  Clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Philadelphia,  by  Philip  F.  Mayer,  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  of  St.  John,  Philadelphia.  In  1833  their  first  child, 
Elizabeth  Florentina  Rivinus,  was  born  and  July  31st,  1835,  a  son, 
David  Caldwell  Florens  Rivinus,  named  for  his  maternal  grandfather, 
came  into  the  world  in  Philadelphia. 

On  January  28th,  1834  Dr.  Rivinus  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  thus  identifying  himself 
with  the  scientific  interests  of  his  adopted  city. 

The  winter  of  1836-37  was  spent  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  they 
lived  in  a  house  on  F  Street  near  19th  where  Dr.  Rivinus  is  said  to  have 
installed  the  first  dead  latch  in  Washington,  a  Yankee  invention  and 
great  curiosity  in  those  days.  During  this  winter  the  Rivinus’s  cultivated 
the  friendship  with  Francis  Markoe’s  family;  Mr.  Markoe  was  Mrs. 
Rivinus’  first  cousin  and  little  Mary  Markoe  who  lived  a  few  blocks 
away  at  2017  I  Street  was  only  two  weeks  older  than  Colly  Rivinus  who 
thirty  years  later  married  her  younger  sister  Emilie.  Dr.  Rivinus  im¬ 
proved  his  time  by  obtaining  the  appointment  of  U.  S.  Consul  to  Dresden, 
as  announced  in  the  “Globe”,  City  of  Washington,  March  31st,  1837. 
“Letters  Patent”  and  passport  in  the  quaint  wording  of  that  day  duly 
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signed  by  M.  VanBuren,  President,  and  John  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State, 
are  among  the  family  records.  He  arrived  in  Dresden  in  July  1837  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Rivinus  and  Lizzie  and  Colly,  aged  four  and  two  years. 
Dr.  Carson  in  his  recollections  of  Dr.  Rivinus  says : 

“During  this  residence  in  Dresden  he  was  enabled  to  render  important 
services  to  the  citizens  of  his  adopted  country,  among  others,  to  the 
late  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  Esq.,  who  had  gone  to  Europe  in  pursuit 
of  information  as  President  of  Girard  College,  then  recently  organized.” 

While  they  were  abroad  the  Rivinus  and  Markoe  families  kept  in 
touch,  and  a  letter  from  Francis  Markoe  dated  November  1837  to  his 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Hughes,  says: 

“Got  a  letter  yesterday  from  Dr.  Rivinus  and  his  wife  dated  at  Dres¬ 
den,  both  well  and  delighted  with  Europe,  wants  us  to  join  them,  sends 
love  to  you  and  your  Mother.” 

Colly  Rivinus  learned  to  speak  in  German  first,  and  his  father  had  a 
chance  to  go  back  to  his  native  city  and  his  family  and  expatiate  on  the 
advantages  of  being  an  American,  which  we  have  been  told  he  lost  no 
time  or  opportunity  in  doing. 

In  July,  1838,  the  Rivinus  family  left  Dresden  and  in  February,  1839, 
Mrs.  Rivinus  writes  from  Paris  to  Mrs.  Markoe,  her  cousin’s  wife  then 
in  London  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  Maxcy.  She  says  Dr. 
Rivinus  left  Germany  “with  great  regret”  and  that  they  were  passing 
the  winter  in  Paris  very  quietly  as  she  was  “never  very  fond  of  gaiety”; 
she  says  they  “had  taken  a  long  and  very  delightful  journey  last  summer 
in  the  south  and  west  of  Germany  and  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland” 
and  “my  husband  has  been  wherever  he  could  collecting  minerals  for 
yours.  .  .  .  Our  children  are  excellent  travellers,  they  love  it  dearly  and 
make  friends  everywhere,  they  speak  German  as  well  as  English,  but 
have  no  opportunity  of  learning  French  as  we  brought  a  German  nurse 
with  us  and  are  living  with  an  English  lady,  etc.”  Dr.  Rivinus  adds 
to  this  letter  saying  that  “my  affairs  in  America  require  my  early  appear¬ 
ance  there,  so  we  propose  to  sail  by  the  packets  about  April  1st”  and 
would  “be  too  happy  of  her  company”  on  the  return  voyage.  Another 
letter  presses  Mrs.  Markoe  to  join  them  in  Paris  in  May  as  they  have 
postponed  their  sailing  till  May  8th  in  order  to  see  “an  interesting 
exhibition  of  all  the  most  beautiful  fabrics  in  France.”  Mrs.  Rivinus 
writes  that  “their  delightful  apartment  is  at  the  formidable  height  of 
the  fourth  story  .  .  .  and  the  view  from  the  windows  very  extensive 
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over  the  finest  part  of  Paris.”  She  says,  ‘‘I  wish  you  could  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  frolics  of  the  Carnival  from  them.  They  would  have  had  the 
charm  of  novelty  for  you  though  I  dare  say  you  would  have  become  as 
tired  of  them  as  I  am.  We  have  no  idea  in  America  of  the  frivolity  and 
wickedness  one  sees  here.” 

After  some  quaint,  charming  and  very  affectionate  correspondence, 
Mrs.  Markoe  decides  to  stay  a  little  longer  with  her  mother  who  is  in 
poor  health,  and  Mrs.  Rivinus  writes  Mrs.  Markoe  a  good-by  letter 
before  leaving  Paris  for  an  all  night  trip  to  Rouen,  thence  back  to  Havre 
from  whence  they  sailed  for  home  on  the  Packet  ship  Burgundy.  She 
says  she  sees  “by  Galignani  that  you  have  been  presented  at  the  Court 
of  the  British  Queen  and  I  long  for  a  description  of  the  pageant.  I  know 
almost  as  little  of  Princes  and  Courts  as  before  I  left  America.” 

Among  other  souvenirs  of  this  trip  is  a  handsome  vase  of  Meissen 
china  with  a  painting  on  it,  of  the  American  Consulate  in  Dresden, 
now  a  valued  family  relic. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States  Dr.  Rivinus  thought  of  estab¬ 
lishing  himself  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  so  as  to  be  near  the  Markoes,  and 
a  license  to  practice  medicine  in  the  District  of  Columbia  dated  1939 
was  obtained,  signed  by  Fred.  May,  M.  D.,  etc. 

Frank  Markoe,  Jr.,  who  was  Corresponding  Secretary,  signed  his 
notification  of  Dr.  Rivinus’  election  as  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
“National  Institution  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,”  established  in 
Washington,  August  1840.  That  summer  the  Rivinus  family  was  living 
on  a  rented  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Churchtown  near  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Rivinus,  having  abandoned  the  idea  of  living  in 
Washington,  bought  a  lot  in  West  Chester  at  the  corner  of  Dean  and 
Church  Streets;  erected  a  house  there  and  began  to  practice  his  profes¬ 
sion  and  to  pursue  the  science  of  Botany  and  Horticulture  with  which 
his  name  was  intimately  associated  in  former  generations.  His  wife’s 
only  sister,  Mrs.  James  Bradford,  lived  very  near  and  the  Bradford  and 
Rivinus  children  grew  up  together.  Colly  Rivinus  went  to  Bolmar’s 
School  in  West  Chester  and  prepared  for  Yale  College;  but  an  unfortunate 
turn  in  the  family  fortunes  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  relinquish  this 
idea  and  he  entered  the  business  house  of  Thomas  and  Martin,  at  61 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  as  a  Junior  Clerk. 

In  1842,  Dr.  Rivinus  was  elected  corresponding  member  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Letters  to  his  son  then  living  in  Philadelphia  show  Dr.  Rivinus  to 
have  been  a  very  domestic  man  and  a  devoted  father.  His  quaint  advice 
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on  taking  private  dancing  lessons  “for  the  purpose  of  improving  his 
carriage  and  increasing  his  happiness  when  in  company,”  as  well  as 
the  selection  and  economy  in  the  care  of  his  clothes,  are  most  amusing. 

“The  ladies  will  like  you  quite  as  well  if  what  you  lack  in  the  cov¬ 
eted  variety  of  expensive  clothing,  you  display  instead  a  well  stored 
mind  and  cultivated  intellect,  which  refines  the  sentiments  of  the  heart, 
and  insures  the  respect  of  those  with  whom  it  is  desirable  to  stand 
well.” 

Colly  went  home  to  West  Chester  about  every  two  weeks  and  often 
timed  his  visits  when  musical  evenings  were  arranged  by  his  sister,  who 
was  an  accomplished  pianist,  and  her  musical  friends. 

In  the  Life  of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  by  Anna  Robeson  Burr,  Lizzie 
Rivinus  is  spoken  of  as  being  at  some  party  at  “Reculver”. 

In  1855  Mrs.  Rivinus  was  in  ill  health;  according  to  the  family 
tradition  she  had  nursed  an  intimate  friend  ill  of  varioloid,  (a  form 
of  small  pox),  and  contracted  tuberculosis  so  prevalent  in  those  days. 
She  was  evidently  of  very  delicate  physique,  and  as  early  as  1851  writes 
her  son  on  her  birthday  that  she  was  lying  on  her  bed  surrounded  by 
all  her  presents  which  were  “very  numerous  and  handsome.”  Later 
on  she  writes  she  is  “always  so  tired.” 

In  November,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rivinus  and  Lizzie  went  South  thinking 
the  mild  climate  would  benefit  Mrs.  Rivinus’  health  which  was  failing 
fast,  as  one  can  read  between  the  lines  in  the  letters  to  her  son,  who 
was  kept  by  his  business  in  Philadelphia.  They  were  delighted  with  the 
hospitality  they  received  in  Savannah  from  the  Waring  family  and 
their  friends,  (George  Waring  was  a  great  friend  of  Colly’s).  The 
baskets  of  flowers  sent  her  especially  delighted  Mrs.  Rivinus.  Early 
in  1856  they  were  established  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  Mrs.  Rivinus’ 
very  touching  letters  to  Colly  all  speak  of  her  improvement  and  the 
hope  she  can  go  home  soon,  when  he  will  find  her  too  much  of  an 
invalid  to  take  many  long  walks  with  him  “altho’  I  gain  strength, 
evidently  I  cannot  sit  up  for  any  time  nor  walk  at  all,  so  you  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  old  Mother  of  last  summer,  still  thinner  and  older 
but  much  relieved  of  my  serious  disorder,  indeed,  on  warm  days,  almost 
well  and  in  very  good  spirits  always.” 

So  she  was  encouraging  her  devoted  son  and  preparing  him  for  the 
shock  of  her  changed  appearance.  But  she  was  never  to  go  North  again. 
She  died  on  April  22nd,  aged  forty-two;  her  husband  and  both  children 
with  her  at  the  end,  and  is  laid  in  the  old  Hugenot  Cemetery  in  St. 
Augustine.  The  inscription  on  her  tombstone  reads: 
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“Elizabeth  Caldwell,  wife  of  Edward  Florens  Rivinus,  M.  D.,  born 
at  Philadelphia,  January  15th,  1814,  died  at  St.  Augustine,  April  22nd, 
1856.“ 

In  the  same  lot  lies  her  brother-in-law,  Dr.  James  H.  Bradford,  who 
died  at  St.  Augustine  April  9th,  1859. 

Tradition  and  family  letters  all  show  Mrs.  Rivinus  to  have  been  a 
most  gentle  and  lovely  character,  deeply  devoted  to  her  husband  and 
children.  She  was  always  anxious  to  influence  her  son’s  religious  life, 
and  on  her  deathbed  made  him  promise  to  be  confirmed. 

After  her  death,  the  sad  trio  returned  to  the  North,  Dr.  Rivinus  to 
his  garden  and  scientific  interests  in  West  Chester,  Lizzie  to  her  music. 
January  1st,  1857,  Colly  was  admitted  into  the  firm  of  Thomas  and 
Martin,  as  noted  in  the  National  Advertiser  and  United  States  Gazette 
of  that  date. 

In  October  1861  Dr.  Rivinus  with  Lizzie  and  Colly  went  to  Europe 
and  spent  two  years  travelling  in  Germany,  Italy  and  France.  About 
1866  Dr.  Rivinus  determined  to  move  to  Philadelphia  to  be  nearer  to 
his  son  whose  active  business  life  made  the  trips  to  West  Chester  tire¬ 
some  and  infrequent.  He  knew  and  liked  the  neighborhood  of  Ger¬ 
mantown;  his  early  friend  Dr.  Betton  lived  there;  he  took  a  house  on 
what  was  then  called  Market  Square  on  the  Main  Street  near  School 
Lane  to  oversee  the  building  of  his  new  house  on  a  lot  he  had  just  pur¬ 
chased.  It  was  the  Greene  Street  end  of  the  old  Morris  property;  there 
were  beautiful  old  forest  trees  and  plenty  of  room  for  a  garden.  The 
grey  stone  house  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  plot  with  a  fine  lawn 
in  front  and  a  greenhouse,  grapery  and  vegetable  garden  at  the  back. 
There  was  a  conservatory  to  the  left  of  the  front  door  and  a  library  to 
the  right,  a  large  drawing  room  for  Lizzie’s  piano  across  the  front,  and 
a  dining  room  back  of  it,  open  fireplaces  in  each  room  and  plenty  of 
closets  on  every  floor,  in  fact  every  comfort  and  convenience  that  could 
be  thought  of  in  those  days.  The  old  Doctor  was  interested  in  detail 
and  as  he  had  imported  the  first  latch  key  into  Washington  years  before, 
he  installed  in  this  new  house  every  new  invention  he  could  find. 

He  was  devoted  to  children  and  used  to  have  a  Christmas  tree  and 
stockings  hung  at  the  fireplace  in  the  German  tradition  for  the  little 
motherless  Bradford  girls,  Helen  and  Marie,  who  were  family  connec¬ 
tions;  they  spoke  of  him  with  affection  all  their  lives  and  showed  their 
gratitude  by  their  kindness  to  his  grandchildren.  Once  when  Dr. 
Rivinus  was  visiting  the  Markoe  family  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  he 
brought  a  box  of  candy  to  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  house,  little 
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Emilie,  then  about  seven  years  old,  long  afterward  to  become  his  daughter- 
in-law.  The  poor  child  was  ill  with  chicken-pox  and  was  forbidden  to 
eat  the  candy  but  was  allowed  to  play  with  it,  setting  out  the  gay  colored 
pieces  in  rows  on  the  bed. 

In  May  1861,  a  few  months  before  going  to  Europe,  he  presented  to 
the  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  a  copy  of  “Introductio 
Generalis  in  Rem  Herbarium,”  by  his  kinsman  Augustus  Quirinus 
Rivinus,  published  in  Leipsic  in  1690.  He  probably  knew  he  could 
procure  another  copy  in  Germany  and  since  neither  of  his  children  had 
shown  any  inclination  to  marry,  he  put  this  rare  and  interesting  old 
book  in  safe  keeping.  The  old  Latin  type  and  beautiful  engravings  of 
flowers  make  it  a  Museum  piece. 

A  copy  of  this  ancient  book  recently  bound  in  handsome  leather 
with  the  book  plate  of  Lord  Battersea,  is  in  the  possession  of  his  grand¬ 
son  and  namesake. 

On  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  he  identified  himself  with  the  religious 
and  charitable  as  well  as  patriotic  interests  of  his  community.  He  was 
a  member  of  St.  Luke’s  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia  and  later  in 
Germantown,  having  become  an  Episcopalian  after  his  marriage;  and 
was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital  in  May 
1864  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Peter  McCall,  Esq.  In  1866  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Union  League.  One  of  his  vital  interests  was  his  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  “Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society,”  the  object  of  which 
“shall  be  to  aid  the  colonization  of  Africa,  by  voluntary  colored  emi¬ 
grants  from  the  United  States  and  to  promote  their  extension  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Civilization.”  He  hated  Slavery  with  all  his  heart  and 
cherished  the  idea  of  returning  the  negroes  brought  here  in  bondage, 
under  horrible  conditions  from  their  native  land,  to  the  Republic  of 
Liberia  founded  for  that  purpose  during  the  Presidency  of  James  Munroe. 
At  his  death,  Dr.  Rivinus  was  Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Col¬ 
onization  Society,  and  his  friend  and  fellow  member,  Mr.  Eli  K.  Price, 
wrote  his  obituary.  See  appendix. 

After  several  quiet  and  studious  years  spent  in  the  library  and  garden 
of  his  new  house  where  there  were  fine  black  Hamburg  as  well  as  white 
Muscat  grapes  in  the  greenhouse  and  white  raspberries  and  other  unusual 
fruits  in  the  garden,  Dr.  Rivinus’  health  began  to  break  and  his  devoted 
daughter  Lizzie  took  him  to  Europe  in  October  1872.  Colly  who  was 
then  successfully  established  in  business  was  obliged  to  stay  at  home. 
In  February  1873,  he  was  summoned  to  Hyeres,  near  Toulon,  where  his 
father’s  illness  had  taken  a  serious  turn  and  on  February  14th  Dr.  Rivinus 
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passed  away  before  the  arrival  of  his  devoted  son.  His  body  lies  in  the 
Cemetery  in  Hy&res. 

Dr.  Carson  in  his  obituary  says  “his  life  had  been  a  very  domestic 
one  and  his  love  for  his  family  was  intense.  His  children  were  indis¬ 
pensable  to  his  happiness;  and  well  knowing  this,  they  continued  to  live 
with,  and  devote  themselves  to  him  while  he  lived,  with  most  filial 
affection.” 

All  of  his  interests  show  Dr.  Rivinus  to  have  been  a  man  of  cultivated 
tastes;  there  was  a  good  library  in  his  house  in  Germantown  where  his 
ancestors’  books  printed  in  latin  and  bound  in  vellum  had  an  honored 
place.  He  had  made  a  collection  of  engravings  during  his  travels  in 
Europe,  also  carvings  from  Switzerland.  His  stock-holder’s  ticket  to 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  speaks  of  his  interest  in  art.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem  his  love  fancy  for  his  adopted  country  had  weaned  him  so 
completely  from  his  native  land  that  he  did  not  speak  German  in  his 
family,  and  his  son  grew  up  with  no  knowledge  of  that  language  except 
what  he  remembered  from  his  childhood.  With  Lizzie  it  was  different; 
she  was  proud  of  her  family  history,  she  loved  German  poetry  and  music 
and  everything  about  life  in  Europe,  and  after  her  father’s  death  and 
Colly’s  marriage  in  1873,  she  went  back  to  Germany  never  to  return  to 
the  United  States.  She  was  always  somewhat  of  a  myth  to  her  nieces 
and  nephews  who  only  knew  her  from  her  letters  written  in  the  most 
beautiful  handwriting,  and  the  handsome  gifts  which  came  from  time  to 
time.  After  her  death  in  1902,  a  box  of  family  letters  and  some  silver 
came  back  to  her  family  in  Philadelphia,  among  these  things  was  the 
“Franklin  Tankard,”  an  interesting  family  relic  presented  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  Mary  Hewson,  the  Polly  Stevenson  to  whom  Benjamin 
Franklin  wrote  while  in  England,  as  the  Agent  of  the  Colonies,  calling 
her  “My  dear  girl”.  These  letters  have  been  published  and  are  an  in¬ 
teresting  sidelight  on  the  character  of  this  versatile  genius.  This  tankard 
is  valuable  because  of  its  association  with  Franklin  whose  coat  of  arms  is 
engraved  on  it  as  well  as  the  initials  B.  D.  F.  (Benjamin  and  Deborah 
Franklin).  Also,  as  being  beautiful  in  itself,  and  a  piece  of  the  handi¬ 
work  of  Elias  Boudinot,  famous  silversmith  and  patriot  of  early  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  present  owner,  E.  F.  Rivinus,  fourth  descendant  of  Polly 
Stevenson  Hewson,  has  placed  this  tankard  in  the  Franklin  Institute  for 
safe  keeping  as  a  “permanent  loan.” 

DAVID  CALDWELL  FLORENS  RIVINUS,  1835-1896,  only  son  of 
Dr.  Edward  Florens  Rivinus  and  Elizabeth  Caldwell,  was  named  for  his 
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maternal  grandfather  who  died  the  year  this  grandson  was  born.  Bom 
in  Philadelphia,  he  was  taken  when  two  years  old  by  his  parents  to 
Germany,  his  father  having  been  appointed  American  Consul  to  Dresden 
by  President  Van  Buren.  Eighteen  months  were  spent  in  that  city  and 
six  months  in  travelling  on  the  continent  during  which  time  he  learned 
to  speak  in  German.  He  never  had  any  proficiency  in  that  language  and 
when  his  children  used  to  beg  him  to  teach  them  German,  he  always 
refused,  saying  he  only  knew  kitchen  German  remembered  from  his  early 
childhood.  His  youth  was  spent  in  Philadelphia  and  West  Chester  where 
he  went  to  Bolmar’s  School  preparing  to  go  to  Yale.  When  he  was 
about  sixteen  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  give  up  his  studies  and  go 
into  business  in  Philadelphia.  He  entered  the  office  of  Thomas  and 
Martin  and  later  became  a  member  of  the  firm.  In  1856  he  hurried  to 
Florida  to  the  deathbed  of  his  mother.  This  first  great  sorrow  made  a 
profound  impression  on  him  and  it  was  probably  the  beginning  of  his 
spiritual  life.  During  these  last  days  she  talked  seriously  to  him  of 
religion  and  urged  him  to  be  confirmed  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  which 
he  was  then  a  nominal  member,  having  been  baptised  a  Lutheran.  From 
this  time  on,  Colly  as  he  was  called,  and  his  sister  Lizzie  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  their  father  and  never  left  him  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  when  Colly  answered  his  country’s  call  and  joined  the  First  City 
Troop  April  18th,  1861.  His  great  grandfather  Samuel  Caldwell  was 
one  of  the  founding  members  and  a  contributor  to  the  fund  “to  finance 
the  tottering  government  and  to  supply  and  transport  food  to  the  army” 
(1780).  On  May  13th  the  Troop  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  for  ninety  days  and  after  daily  drills  in  Fairmount  Park, 
Point  Breeze  Park,  or  on  South  Broad  Street,  on  May  30th  the  Troop 
entrained  for  Carlisle,  Penna.,  where  it  joined  other  cavalry  units  and 
began  active  service,  mostly  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  On  August  12th, 
the  three  months’  service  being  almost  finished,  the  Troop  marched  back 
to  Philadelphia,  and  on  August  17th  after  a  street  parade  was  mustered 
out  of  service.  This  ended  Colly  Rivinus’  military  career  though  he  kept 
his  membership  in  the  Troop  until  his  resignation  on  December  1st,  1864. 

In  October  1861  Dr.  Rivinus  accompanied  by  his  son  and  daughter 
went  to  Europe  to  spend  two  years  travelling  on  the  continent  visiting 
Paris,  Lucerne,  Milan,  Florence  and  Rome  and  probably  many  other 
places  of  which  we  have  no  record  except  inherited  souvenirs,  beautiful 
engravings  of  the  great  masterpieces,  Swiss  carvings,  etc.  And  mindful 
of  his  earliest  friends  in  America,  Dr.  Rivinus  brought  an  oil  painting 
of  Our  Lady  to  Dr.  Joseph  Carson  and  carved  lava  breastpins  to  Miss 
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Susan  Carson  and  her  sister.  After  this  sightseeing,  they  settled  down 
in  Leipsic,  so  that  Lizzie  and  Colly  could  make  the  acquaintance  of  their 
German  relatives,  Uncle  Hermann,  Aunt  Fanny  and  their  children, 
Babette,  Max  Florens  and  Fanny.  They  made  many  other  friends  and 
had  a  very  pleasant  time  as  can  be  seen  from  the  later  correspondence 
between  Lizzie  and  Colly  which  gives  news  of  these  people  as  well  as 
of  the  Rivinus  family,  and  Lizzie  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  studying  and  hearing  fine  music  which  she  loved. 

On  their  return  to  this  country,  Colly  began  an  active  business  career 
and  became  the  Philadelphia  representative  of  the  well  known  New  York 
firm  of  A.  T.  Stewart  and  Company  for  their  wholesale  business  with 
offices  in  the  Ledger  Building  at  Chestnut  and  6th  Streets,  the  very  same 
spot  where  his  eldest  son,  Edward  Florens  Rivinus,  partner  in  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Rivinus  and  Company,  Insurance  brokers,  had  his  office  many 
years  later. 

At  this  time  the  house  in  Germantown  was  built  and  Colly,  happy 
to  have  it  in  his  power,  was  lavishing  everything  their  hearts  could 
desire  on  his  father  and  sister.  All  was  going  well  for  this  devoted  trio 
until  1872  when  Dr.  Rivinus’  health  began  to  break  and  Lizzie,  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  unaccustomed  trials  of  housekeeping  added  to  her 
anxiety  about  her  beloved  father,  decided  to  take  him  to  Europe  think¬ 
ing  the  mild  climate  of  southern  France  might  benefit  him.  In  less  than 
four  months  Colly  received  the  said  news  of  his  father’s  death  at  Hy6res, 
near  Toulon  and  sailed  immediately  to  bring  Lizzie  home. 

About  a  year  before  this,  Sophie  Dallas  Markoe  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
second  cousin  of  Lizzie  and  Colly,  (their  grandfather,  David  Caldwell 
was  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Francis  Markoe,  nee  Sally  Caldwell  and  grand¬ 
mother  of  Sophie),  came  with  her  younger  sister  Emilie  to  visit  in 
Philadelphia.  Colly  not  knowing  about  the  presence  of  the  pretty  little 
sister  whom  he  had  never  met,  had  got  tickets  to  take  his  music  loving 
cousin  Sophie  to  hear  the  Thomas  Concert.  When  the  evening  came 
Sophie  was  laid  low  with  a  headache  so  she  sent  Emilie  down  to  meet 
her  northern  cousin  and  make  her  excuses;  of  course  Emilie  was  invited 
to  go  in  Sophie’s  stead.  She  evidently  made  a  deep  impression  on 
“Cousin  Colly’’  because  soon  after  his  return  from  that  sorrowful  trip 
to  France  he  was  visiting  her  at  her  aunt’s  home,  “Tulip  Hill”  in  Mary¬ 
land,  and  inside  of  a  year  she  married  him,  the  first  wedding  in  “Tulip 
Hill”  for  a  hundred  years.  Colly  brought  his  “groomsmen”  down  on 
the  boat,  the  only  means  of  transportation,  among  them  Ben  Chew, 
Emilie’s  cousin  from  “Cliveden,”  Ludovic  Cleeman,  Charlie  Bradford, 
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Colly’s  cousin  and  others.  Emilie  was  dressed  in  her  favorite  light  blue 
and  wearing  Colly’s  wedding  present,  a  pearl  cross  and  earrings;  and  her 
only  attendant,  Sophie,  wore  pink.  It  was  a  gala  occasion  for  that 
quiet  country  neighborhood  where  everyone  was  related,  mostly  Gal¬ 
loway  descendants,  and  all  were  impoverished  by  the  Civil  War,  so 
lately  over  and  so  bitterly  felt.  It  was  a  Cinderella  story,  this  lovely 
girl  of  twenty-two  being  courted  and  married  by  this  unknown  cousin 
of  thirty-eight.  She  had  seen  very  hard  times  during  the  War,  hardly 
ever  leaving  “Tulip  Hill”  except  for  an  occasional  visit  to  Baltimore 
where  her  parents  were  then  living  in  straitened  circumstances  and 
great  anxiety,  for  her  older  brother  was  on  the  staff  of  one  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Generals  and  her  first  cousin,  heir  to  “Tulip  Hill,”  was  also  fighting 
in  the  South.  This  threw  suspicion  on  the  family  and  during  the  War 
some  Northern  soldiers  commanded  by  an  officer  came  to  search  the  dear 
old  house.  Mrs.  Hughes  (Aunt  Sallie)  excused  herself,  and  going  to  her 
room,  put  on,  under  her  voluminous  dress,  her  son’s  new  Confederate 
uniform,  just  smuggled  home  from  the  tailor’s,  and  came  back  pale  but 
calm  and  composed  to  talk  to  the  embarrassed  young  officer,  who  finding 
nothing  contrabrand  withdrew  with  apologies,  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
his  unpleasant  task.  There  are  many  other  interesting  stories  about 
the  family  and  the  house,  one  is  immortalized  on  the  sign-post  on  the 
highway  leading  to  it,  ‘George  Washington  dined  here  with  Sam  Gallo¬ 
way.”  Strange  to  say  it  is  not  recorded  that  he  slept  there;  too  near 
home,  must  be  the  reason.  But  this  should  be  all  Riviniana  and  “Tulip 
Hill”  recollections  must  be  told  elsewhere 

Needless  to  say  the  ever-generous  Colly  showered  gifts  on  Emilie — a 
finely  bred  little  horse  and  phaeton,  a  sealskin  coat,  beautiful  diamond 
and  sapphire  engagement  ring;  and  when  he  carried  her  off  to  his  house 
in  Germantown,  her  room  had  been  newly  decorated  in  the  blue  she 
loved;  and  a  little  colored  maid  had  been  brought  from  her  old  home  to 
wait  on  her.  This  was  the  beginning  of  nearly  twenty-three  years  of 
unclouded  happiness.  Six  children  were  born  to  them,  the  first  a  son, 
named  for  Colly,  died  at  birth,  February  4th  1875  and  Emilie  was  des¬ 
perately  ill,  the  first  great  anxiety.  Then  some  years  of  delicate  health 
during  which  two  daughters  and  two  sons  came  to  brighten  the  grey 
stone  house  built  by  their  grandfather  whom  they  never  knew. 

In  1880  Colly  went  into  business  for  himself  with  very  fair  prospects 
of  success  but  an  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  kept  him  in  bed 
most  of  one  winter  and  the  next  two  winters  were  spent  in  town  to  save 
him  the  daily  train  trip  from  Germantown.  During  the  winter  of  1883-84 
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they  were  at  231  South  13th  Street  and  the  whole  family  was  desperately 
ill;  Emilie  and  the  four  children  with  scarlet  fever  and  Colly  with  diph¬ 
theria,  and  two  servants  died  while  helping  to  nurse  the  children.  At 
this  time  Father  Maturin,  rector  of  Saint  Clement’s  Anglican  Church, 
came  to  call  on  the  stricken  household  and  insisting  on  coming  in, 
offered  to  send  an  English  trained  nurse,  Miss  Mary  Sedgewick,  who 
was  associated  with  the  “All  Saints’  Sisters’’  who  worked  in  Saint 
Clement’s  parish.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  devoted  friendship  which 
lasted  for  thirty  years,  until  the  death  of  Father  Maturin  on  the  “Lusi¬ 
tania’’  in  World  War  I.  He  had  spent  some  days  at  Mrs.  Rivinus’  house 
on  DeLancey  Place  just  before  he  sailed. 

Father  Maturin  introduced  Colly  and  Emilie,  who  until  then  belonged 
to  the  Low  Church  party  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  Catholic  doctrine 
as  it  was  understood  and  accepted  by  the  Anglican  branch,  and  lent  them 
the  writings  of  the  great  English  apologist  John  Henry  Newman;  also 
James  Kent  Stone  (Father  Fidelis).  They  became  members  of  Saint 
Clement’s  Church  and  went  every  Sunday  to  hear  Father  Maturin’s 
eloquent  sermons,  and  Emilie  belonged  to  his  Bible  Class  to  which  he 
gave  conferences  during  the  week.  Colly  became  a  Vestryman  and  devised 
a  successful  plan  to  pay  off  the  debt  on  the  Church  and  Emilie  became 
an  “Outer  Sister”  helping  the  “All  Saints’  Sisters”  with  their  work. 
The  older  children  were  always  brought  to  the  “Children’s  Celebration” 
and  were  carefully  instructed  for  Confession  and  Holy  Communion. 
It  might  be  said  that  this  was  a  preview  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Then  several  blows  fell  in  quick  succession;  Emilie’s  health  was  a 
cause  of  great  anxiety;  the  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever  so  hard  on  an 
adult,  as  well  as  anxiety  for  Colly,  whose  business  was  not  doing  well 
and  who  was  working  long  hours  in  the  effort  to  succeed,  had  under¬ 
mined  her  strength  and  made  her  a  semi-invalid.  The  house  in  German¬ 
town  which  had  been  for  sale  for  several  years  was  sold  in  May  1888  and 
the  Rivinus  family,  storing  their  furniture  until  a  decision  about  future 
plans  could  be  made,  rented  a  cottage  in  Atlantic  City.  Colly  had  then 
closed  up  his  business  and  after  several  disappointing  business  connec¬ 
tions  finally  gathered  together  some  fire  insurance  to  provide  for  his 
growing  family.  By  this  time  another  child  was  expected  and  Emilie’s 
health  was  much  better;  a  cottage  suitable  for  the  winter  was  chosen 
and  a  school  was  found  for  the  children.  This  was  the  Academy  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  The  Religious  of  this  famous  order  had  established  them¬ 
selves  in  a  large  villa  on  the  grounds  now  occupied  by  the  Marlborough 
Hotel,  and  had  a  boarding  and  day  school,  the  boarders  mostly  students 
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from  their  other  schools  who  were  in  delicate  health,  the  day  scholars, 
many  of  whom  were  Protestant,  winter  residents  of  Atlantic  City. 

The  Episcopalian  Church,  a  sad  contrast  to  Saint  Clement’s,  open 
only  on  Sunday  during  the  winter,  and  always  very  Low  Church,  was  a 
great  trial  to  Colly  and  Emilie.  Though  Father  Maturin  had  been  re¬ 
called  by  his  order  (Saint  John  the  Evangelist)  to  England,  and  then 
sent  to  South  Africa,  Colly  always  kept  in  touch  with  him  by  letter 
and  finally  wrote  him  of  their  growing  conviction  that  they  must  become 
Roman  Catholic,  for  Catholic  they  had  been  insisting  they  were,  satis¬ 
fying  themselves  with  the  “Branch  Theory”  and  hoping  that  at  some 
indefinite  time,  the  branches  would  be  united.  The  birth  of  the  new 
baby  precipitated  their  decision;  Father  Field  from  Saint  Clement’s  came 
down  from  Philadelphia  to  spend  the  day  and  see  his  friends  and  the 
new  baby,  but  it  was  too  late;  the  child  was  baptized  the  following 
Sunday  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  the  next 
Sunday  the  family  was  received  into  the  Church  at  Saint  Nicholas;  the 
parents  were  baptized  conditionally. 

This  was  a  very  happy  period  of  Colly’s  life;  though  troubled  by  lack 
of  money  which  he  had  always  been  so  successful  in  making,  his  home 
life  was  ideal.  Emilie’s  health  was  completely  restored  and  she  was 
deeply  interested  in  learning  to  make  all  the  economies  necessary  to  their 
reduced  scale  of  living.  The  baby  was  a  perfect  joy  to  the  whole  family 
and  especially  to  Colly  whose  constant  companion  she  was.  Baptized, 
Edith  Cecilia  Florentina,  they  hoped  she  would  be  musical  like  Saint 
Cecilia,  whose  feast  day  came  near  her  birthday;  Florentina  was  added 
to  carry  on  the  family  tradition;  little  did  they  dream  it  was  in  honor  of 
Tertullian,  one  of  the  early  heretics,  and  that  the  remote  ancestor’s  inter¬ 
est  in  him  was  probably  to  justify  himself  for  his  secession  from  the  old 
Faith,  for  he  (Andreas  Rivinus)  flourished  within  the  troubled  period 
following  the  Reformation,  and  the  old  record  sent  from  Germany  says 
that  he  was  married  in  “Our  Dear  Lady  Church”  in  Halle. 

The  time  passed  quickly  and  after  more  than  four  years  spent  in  utmost 
simplicity  of  life  (for  they  had  only  intended  to  spend  the  summer  at  the 
seashore  when  they  left  Germantown  and  had  packed  accordingly)  Colly 
and  Emilie  realized  that  they  must  go  back  to  Philadelphia  and  find 
suitable  schools  and  association  for  the  children.  The  daughters  could 
be  transferred  to  their  same  classes  at  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
in  Arch  Street  and  the  boys  were  eventually  sent  to  the  DeLancey  School. 
This  move  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  family  life;  it  was  com¬ 
ing  back  to  the  world  again  after  those  years  of  almost  cloistered  exist- 
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encc  with  few  interests  outside  the  home  circle,  and  these  devoted  parents 
missed  the  quiet  evenings  when  Colly  read  aloud  while  Emilie  sewed 
and  there  was  perfect  unity  of  mind  and  interests.  Old  friendships  were 
now  resumed  and  new  ones  made,  particularly  in  Catholic  circles.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Ryan,  whose  delightful  manners  and  genial  wit  made  him  a 
great  favorite  everywhere,  took  a  special  interest  in  this  new  addition 
to  his  flock  and  often  came  to  dine. 

To  help  Colly  to  hold  his  Life  Insurance  and  thus  relieve  his  anxiety 
for  her  future,  Emilie  started  her  little  fruit  preserving  business.  She 
had  always  done  this  work,  or  superintended  it  at  her  old  home  in 
Maryland,  never  dreaming  how  useful  this  experience  would  be  later. 
Colly’s  health  had  given  some  anxiety;  his  old  enemy  rheumatism  was 
troublesome  and  the  constant  strain  of  his  active  business  life  was  show¬ 
ing  itself.  At  his  age  most  men  were  able  to  relax  a  little  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  exertions,  but  this  he  could  not  bear  with  Emilie 
working  to  help  him.  On  April  7th,  1896  he  died  suddenly  of  angina 
pectoris,  after  only  twenty-four  hours’  illness,  surrounded  by  his  devoted 
wife  and  children.  Thus  closed  a  most  unselfish  life  spent  entirely  in 
the  service  of  others,  a  loving  son  and  brother,  an  adoring  husband  and 
delightfully  indulgent  father,  always  thinking  of  some  pleasant  sur¬ 
prises  or  excursions  for  his  children.  If  he  and  their  mother  ever  differed 
about  the  training  of  the  children,  they  never  knew  it,  for  it  must  have 
been  settled  between  them  in  private.  These  children  have  only  the 
happiest  memories  of  him  and  are  proud  to  be  descended  from  one  who 
never  compromised  with  his  ideals. 

EDWARD  FLORENS  RIVINUS,  eldest  son  of  David  Caldwell  Florens 
Rivinus  and  Emilie  Maxcy  Markoe  Rivinus,  named  for  his  grandfather, 
was  born  in  Germantown  on  October  30,  1878.  An  amusing  story  of  his 
early  childhood  relates  to  his  going  to  Saint  Luke’s  Episcopal  Church 
in  Germantown  with  his  mother  who  warned  him  that  as  it  was  God’s 
house,  he  must  keep  silence.  When  Dr.  Vibbert,  the  Rector,  appeared 
in  the  Chancel  in  his  surplice,  it  was  more  than  Florens  could  bear;  he 
said  in  a  stage  whisper,  “Mamma,  does  God  always  wear  his  night  gown 
when  He  is  in  His  own  house?’’  His  education  was  begun  at  the  historic 
Germantown  Academy,  opposite  to  his  home,  and  on  the  removal  of  his 
family  to  Atlantic  City,  when  his  parents  were  anxious  to  give  their 
children  a  thoroughly  Catholic  education,  Florens  was  sent  to  the 
Parochial  School  of  Saint  Nicholas’  Church,  the  only  Catholic  school 
in  the  town  where  boys  could  be  taught  at  that  time.  Here  he  asso- 
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dated  with  his  young  co-religionists  who  grew  up  to  be  useful  citizens, 
serving  as  police,  firemen,  etc.  Twenty-two  years  later,  spending  part 
of  his  honeymoon  in  Atlantic  City,  his  bride  was  shocked  to  find  these 
same  useful  citizens  calling  her  husband  by  his  first  name.  The  democ¬ 
racy  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  puzzle  to  her  still. 

When  the  family  came  back  to  live  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Delancey  School,  then  under  the  headmastership  of  the  genial  and 
popular  Henry  Hobart  Brown. 

Before  his  seventeenth  year  he  obtained  a  clerical  position  at  the  old 
Fidelity  Trust  Company  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  active  busi¬ 
ness  career.  On  the  sudden  death  of  his  father  in  1896,  he  took  up  the 
Insurance  business  his  father  left,  and  set  himself  the  task  of  helping  his 
mother  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  family,  always  her  trusted  adviser  and 
devoted  son  through  the  strenuous  days  when  she  labored  over  her 
Preserving  business.  In  his  later  and  successful  days,  he  gave  her  every 
comfort  and  alleviation  in  her  tedious  and  painful  illness,  cheering  and 
sustaining  her  to  the  last  with  his  loving  attentions. 

Florens  Rivinus’  active  temperament  led  him  to  spend  his  leisure 
time  in  the  most  strenuous  sports;  at  school  he  excelled  in  running  races, 
later  he  took  up  rowing  as  a  member  of  The  Philadelphia  Barge  Club, 
and  won  many  races  as  Single  Sculls  and  in  other  classes  representing 
his  Club  in  inter-club  and  inter-State  regattas.  He  represented  The 
Philadelphia  Barge  Club  in  five  National  Regattas.  Cups  and  other 
trophies  attest  to  his  success.  He  was  a  fine  swimmer,  and  during  the 
summers  spent  in  Cape  May,  his  sisters  and  best  girls  of  the  moment 
would  wring  their  hands  with  anxiety  over  his  daring  exploits  in  the 
surf;  in  fact  he  liked  all  outdoor  sports  and  excelled  in  them. 

On  January  1,  1904  he  was  admitted  to  the  firm  of  Billington, 
Hutchinson  and  Company,  Insurance  Brokers,  with  offices  at  325  Wal¬ 
nut  Street,  later  to  become  Hutchinson,  Rivinus  and  Company,  moving 
to  the  Ledger  Building  at  Chestnut  and  6th  Streets,  on  the  same  site 
where  his  father’s  office  had  been  many  years  before. 

On  April  4th,  1904,  Edward  Florens  Rivinus  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  First  Troop,  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry,  of  which  his  kinsman, 
Abraham  Markoe  was  first  Captain  and  Samuel  Caldwell,  his  great- 
great-grandfather  was  one  of  the  founding  members.  He  served  on 
the  Mexican  Border  in  1916  for  seven  months,  and  in  the  World  War  I, 
when  the  Troop  temporarily  disbanded  to  take  commissions  in  the  Army; 
he  was  made  Captain  in  1917,  first  serving  with  the  313th  Infantry,  when 
he  was  called  back  to  the  309th  Cavalry  in  February  1918.  This  313th 
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regiment  served  in  the  Mexican  Border  until  August  1918,  when  it  was 
changed  to  Artillery;  Captain  Rivinus  being  sent  to  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma 
for  Artillery  training  as  a  Captain  in  the  56th  Field  Artillery.  In  Octo¬ 
ber  1918,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Adjutant  General’s  Department  for 
demobilization  work,  in  which  he  served  until  December  19th,  when  he 
was  honorably  discharged  with  the  rank  of  Captain.  He  retained  his 
Active  Membership  in  the  Troop  until  1919  when  he  was  elected  First 
Lieutenant,  and  soon  afterwards  asked  to  be  placed  on  the  Non¬ 
active  list. 

A  keen  sportsman,  in  1904  he  went  on  a  hunting  trip  to  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  returned  with  three  fine  caribou  heads.  Every  autumn  found 
him  shooting  game  in  its  proper  season. 

Riding  was  a  great  pleasure  and  he  rode  in  many  Club  Races.  He  was 
an  active  fox  hunter  and  an  official  in  the  Whitemarsh  Hunt  Club  and 
Pickering  Hunt  Club  at  Valley  Forge,  also  a  member  of  the  Radnor  Hunt, 
winning  the  Radnor  Challenge  Club  twice,  and  the  Pickering  Club 
“Point  to  Point”,  as  well  as  the  Whitemarsh  Hunt  Cup  in  1915. 

In  November  1912,  he  married  Marion  Willis  Martin,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Honorable  J.  Willis  Martin  and  Mrs.  Martin,  nee  Elizabeth  Price, 
whose  grandfather  had  written  old  Dr.  Edward  Florens  Rivinus’  Obit¬ 
uary.  Florens’  father,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  begun  his  business 
career  as  a  clerk  and  later  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Thomas  and  Martin, 
(this  Martin  was  the  grandfather  of  J.  Willis.)  Two  interesting  family 
connections. 

Five  children  came  to  them,  Marion  Markoe,  now  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Barclay,  Edward  Florens  Rivinus,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  Martin,  now  Mrs.  John 
Koebig  Leydon,  Emilie  Markoe,  now  Mrs.  Philip  A.  Bregy,  and  J.  Willis 
Martin. 

Flo  and  Marion,  as  they  are  popularly  known,  have  spent  an  unusually 
active  life;  he,  occupied  with  his  prosperous  business  and  membership  in 
the  City  Troop  with  many  calls  to  service,  and  his  interested  participa¬ 
tion  in  sports.  She,  with  her  inherited  interest  in  civic  and  political 
affairs,  also  Garden  Club  activities  to  which  her  mother  was  devoted. 
Their  house  in  Chestnut  Hill  was  the  scene  of  constant  hospitality  espe¬ 
cially  when  their  children  just  grown  were  going  into  Society.  A  Troop 
Ball  gay  and  colorful  with  Troopers  in  uniform,  and  the  ball  room  dec¬ 
orated  in  Troop  colors  and  regalia,  launched  Marion,  Jr.,  on  her  first 
winter’s  gaiety.  Betty  and  Emilie  each  had  a  party  their  coming-out 
year;  and  all  three  married  in  quick  succession,  and  their  weddings  were 
beautifully  arranged.  Grandchildren  are  constantly  arriving,  now  (1944) 
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there  are  seven  to  delight  their  grandparents  and  carry  on  the  name  and 
tradition.  Flo  retired  from  active  membership  in  the  firm  of  Hutchinson, 
Rivinus  Company  in  1940. 

He  spent  many  winters  in  Palm  Beach,  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
local  interests.  In  1942  he  was  appointed  member  of  the  Phila.  Ration 
Board,  when  health  permitting,  he  gave  good  service  to  help  the  war 
effort. 

FRANCIS  MARKOE  RIVINUS,  youngest  son  of  David  Caldwell 
Florens  and  Emilie  Maxcy  Markoe  Rivinus,  named  for  his  maternal 
grandfather,  was  born  in  Germantown,  Philadelphia  on  October  6,  1882. 
He  was  about  seven  years  old  when  the  family  was  converted  to  Catholi¬ 
cism  in  Atlantic  City,  and  attended  first  the  Parochial  School  of  St. 
Nicholas;  later,  on  return  of  the  family  to  Philadelphia,  he  attended 
Notre  Dame  Academy,  then  to  DeLancey  School,  now  merged  with 
Episcopal  Academy.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1904, 
completing  the  course  in  three  years  and  receiving  his  A.  B.  degree.  As 
tutor-companion  to  the  children  of  Mr.  Earl  B.  Putnam,  Mr.  Henry  P. 
McKean  and  Dr.  Norton  Downs  in  succession,  he  earned  part  of  his 
college  expenses,  earning  something  also  in  term  at  Cambridge. 

After  College  he  studied  law,  registered  as  a  student  in  the  office  of 
and  being  tutored  by  John  A.  McCarthy  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  third 
year  of  student  registration,  he  attended  courses  in  certain  subjects  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School,  a  courtesy  accorded  him  as 
Instructor  in  English  Composition  in  the  College  Department  of  the 
University.  Admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Bar  in  1907,  he  practised  first 
in  the  office  of  John  J.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  and  later  in  the  office  of  John  G. 
Johnson,  Esq.,  finally  entering  the  law  department  in  Philadelphia  of 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Company  in  1910  under  Joseph  I. 
Doran,  Esq.,  then  General  Counsel  and  Theodore  W.  Reath,  Esq.,  Gen¬ 
eral  Solicitor  of  the  Company.  In  the  employ  of  that  Company  he  made 
his  legal  career,  being  promoted  at  last  in  1935  to  the  office  of  General 
Counsel  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Reath.  Representing  the  Company, 
he  argued  a  number  of  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Courts  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

He  was  active  in  athletics  on  the  football  and  track  teams  of  DeLancey 
School,  on  the  swimming  team  at  Harvard  and  rowing  in  regattas  on  the 
Schuylkill  River  as  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Barge  Club.  In  1906  he 
was  elected  member  of  the  First  Troop,  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry,  and 
served  its  full  enlistment  term  of  seven  years. 
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1915— 


He  married  Lillian  Welsh  (born  Megary),  divorced  wife  of  Francis 
Ralston  Welsh,  in  1914.  Of  this  marriage  there  were  three  children: 
Francis  Markoe  Rivinus,  Jr.,  born  1915;  David  Caldwell  Rivinus,  1917; 
and  Martha  Rivinus,  1921. 

Moving  from  Philadelphia  to  Devon  in  1920,  he  lived  there  until 
1931  when  with  his  wife  and  three  children  he  moved  to  Roanoke, 
Virginia,  the  operating  center  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway. 
There  he  was  active  in  civic  affairs,  having  been  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Roanoke  Public  Library  and  Chairman  of  the  Roanoke 
County  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross  in  War  years.  In  1935,  his  wife 
returned  to  Philadelphia  and  was  later,  in  1942,  granted  a  divorce  in 
Norristown.  In  December  1943,  he  married  Isabel  Phelps  Wootton, 
widow  of  Charles  Elmo  Wootton,  who  had  two  children,  Diane  Phelps 
Wootton  and  Jeannette  Elmo  Wootton. 

EDWARD  FLORENS  RIVINUS,  JR.,  eldest  son  of  Edward  Florens 
and  Marion  Martin  Rivinus,  was  born  November  27th,  1915  at  Chestnut 
Hill,  Philadelphia.  He  was  sent  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Priory  School  on  Narragansett  Bay,  Rhode  Island,  founded  by 
the  English  Benedictines.  Father  Diman  was  then  Headmaster.  In  this 
damp  cold  climate  Ted  developed  an  asthmatic  condition,  which  led 
his  parents  to  send  him  to  the  Evans  School  at  Tucson  in  Arizona. 
There  he  could  live  out  of  doors,  mostly  on  horseback,  and  his  health 
was  reestablished.  Returning  to  the  East,  he  went  to  the  William  Penn 
Charter  School  to  prepare  for  Princeton  University.  Entering  the  Class 
of  1937  he  graduated  with  honors  in  English.  While  at  Princeton  he 
played  on  the  Polo  team  and  was  a  member  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps,  graduating  with  the  rank  of  2nd  Lieutenant  of  Artillery. 

The  summer  of  1937  was  spent  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in 
Germany  he  visited  his  Rivinus  relatives.  On  his  return,  he  resigned 
his  2nd  Lieutenant’s  Commission  and  on  November  1st  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  First  Troop,  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry,  as  a  Private. 

In  civil  life,  Ted  Rivinus,  after  spending  some  time  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut  and  in  Philadelphia,  learning  the  insurance  business,  was 
taken  into  his  father’s  office,  Hutchinson,  Rivinus  and  Company,  but 
left  there  in  November  1940  to  join  the  Armed  Forces.  In  September 
of  that  year  he  had  married  Esther  Lloyd  Hayward,  known  as  “Teddy,” 
daughter  of  Nathan  and  Anna  Lloyd  Hayward,  and  the  young  couple 
settled  down  in  a  charming  new  house  built  for  them  on  the  Hayward 
property. 
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When  the  war  clouds  were  gathering,  Captain  Groome  encouraged 
the  young  Troopers  who  were  fitted  for  it  to  seek  commissions  in  the 
Army.  Ted  then  applied  to  be  reinstated  to  his  2nd  Lieutenancy  and 
joined  the  108th  Field  Artillery.  Colonel  Wallace  asked  Ted,  with  his 
friend  and  college  roommate,  Howard  Read,  to  recruit  a  Battery  from 
the  Norristown  and  Conshohocken  neighborhood. 

The  following  is  a  story  of  his  military  career  in  the  words  of  his 
wife,  Teddy  Hayward  Rivinus: 


“Ted  began  his  regular  army  career  November  1940  as  a  2nd  Lieu¬ 
tenant  after  the  President  had  declared  a  National  Emergency.  He  took 
his  leave  of  Hutchinson,  Rivinus  and  Company  and  after  a  brief  holiday, 
started  with  Howard  Read  to  recruit  Battery  C  of  the  166th  F.  A.  Regi¬ 
ment  in  Conshohocken. 

“It  was  hard  work  as  both  their  army  trainings  had  just  been 
R.O.T.C.  at  College,  Philadelphia  City  Troop  and  two  weeks  of  camp 
in  the  summers.  There  were  miles  of  papers  to  fill  out,  booklet  after 
booklet  of  Army  Rules  and  red  tape  to  absorb,  besides  going  out  and 
finding  the  men  to  fill  their  quota. 

“They  did  very  well  and  January  21,  1941  they  started  on  their  first 
move  to  Camp  Shelby,  Miss.  There  was  great  celebration  at  the  Sta¬ 
tion,  bands  playing,  flags  waving  and  many  a  tearful  farewell,  and 
they  were  off. 

“Once  settled,  a  really  hard  grind  started;  they  were  all  new  at  the 
game  and  there  was  much  to  be  learned  and  many  improvements  to  be 
made.  The  wives,  settled  in  Biloxi,  thirty  miles  away,  only  saw  them 
every  other  week  end,  and  none  of  us  liked  it  much.  But  as  the  months 
went  by  and  the  men  began  to  know  the  ropes,  life  got  a  little  easier 
and  they  settled  down  to  enjoy  as  much  as  possible. 

“September  2,  1941,  a  son,  Edward  Martin  Rivinus,  arrived  in  Bev¬ 
erly,  Mass.,  and  Ted  was  allowed  leave  in  the  middle  of  manoeuvers  in 
Louisiana  for  the  occasion.  Then  back  to  the  hot,  dusty,  chigger-bitten 
work.  October  found  the  regiment  back  in  Shelby  and  the  family  to¬ 
gether  again.  After  a  brief  ten  days  of  housekeeping,  Ted  got  his  orders 
to  go  to  the  Officers  Candidate  School  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  and  off 
we  set.  It  was  a  pleasant  happy-go-lucky  life,  (once  we  found  a  house), 
home  every  night  and  pleasant  friends.  Then  in  December,  the  fateful 
Pearl  Harbor  attack.  All  of  a  sudden  Ted’s  work  took  on  an  unpleasant 
meaning  and  at  once  stricter  regulations  were  enforced.  His  three 
months  studying  completed,  February  1942,  we  returned  to  Shelby,  Miss., 
where  Ted  was  promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant.  In  March,  again  the  whole 
regiment  was  moved  to  Camp  Sutton,  N.  C.  where  we  were  to  spend  our 
happiest  seven  months  of  Army  life.  The  men  worked  hard  and  it  was 
a  serious  time.  We  were  at  war  with  Japan  and  Germany  and  already 
outfits  we  knew  were  in  the  thick  of  the  North  African  or  Guadalcanal 
campaigns.  However,  we  knew  our  time  was  to  come,  so  we  didn’t 
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worry  and  it  was  here  Ted  was  promoted  to  Captain.  On  the  10th  of 
August  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  a  daughter  was  born,  named  Marianna 
Markoe  Rivinus. 

“The  1st  of  October,  after  an  alert  scare,  found  the  outfit  at  Camp 
Blanding,  Fla.,  families  in  tow.  Here  the  regiment  was  split  into 
two  Battalions,  the  938th  and  939th,  F.  A.  Bn.  Ted  was  a  member 
of  the  former.  Hard  work  continued  and  the  atmosphere  was  gradually 
becoming  more  tense.  When  was  their  time  due? 

“Fort  Sill  was  again  in  the  offing  for  six  weeks  as  troops  for  the 
Artillery  School.  As  no  one  knew  if  they  would  return,  in  December 
the  wives,  wherever  possible,  followed  their  men.  Conditions  were 
pretty  rugged,  they  were  living  out  on  the  firing  range  in  miserable 
leaky  tents,  nothing  but  cold  water  and  no  comforts  whatsoever,  with 
the  wind  blowing  in  a  ceaseless,  freezing  blast.  After  the  heat  of 
Florida  it  was  no  fun  for  them.  From  Sill  back  to  Blanding  again  and 
the  tension  relaxed  slightly. 

“May,  another  set  of  manoeuvers  in  Tennessee.  Time  was  more  and 
more  pointedly  running  low  and  Ted  on  an  inspiration  took  leave  and 
came  home  to  his  family,  seeing  the  last  of  his  children.  In  June  they 
finished  manoeuvers,  Ted  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  and  they 
were  sent  to  Augusta,  Va.,  Camp  Gordon,  where  they  were  alerted. 

“We  wives  rushed  down  to  spend  a  last  two  edgy  and  hectic  months 
with  them.  The  first  of  August  they  left  for  Camp  Dix,  N.  J.  and  the 
20th  they  disappeared  into  the  blue. 

“Around  the  3th  of  September,  they  landed  in  North  Africa  some¬ 
where  near  Oran.  There  life  went  peacefully  with  sightseeing  and  some 
very  pleasant  bird  shooting.  Near  the  middle  of  October,  they  were 
moved  up  near  Bizerte  and  hard  training  started  in  again.  There  was 
still  time  however  for  more  sightseeing,  bird  shooting  and  one  very 
exciting  Boar  Hunt.  Also  time  to  write  an  article  on  shooting  in  North 
Africa  and  have  it  accepted  by  Field  and  Stream  magazine. 

“Business  began  in  earnest  and  November  23rd,  they  set  sail  for 
Italy,  landed  in  Naples  and  December  1st  they  were  in  their  first  action 
in  the  mountains  above  the  Arno  River  Valley.  Though  life  was  hardly 
pleasant  ducking  shells  and  bombs  and  returning  many  more,  there  was 
still  time  out  for  a  bit  of  pigeon  shooting  and  a  few  relaxations. 

“Then  war  closed  down  in  grim,  endless  days  and  nights.  February 
they  were  sent  to  Anzio  where  the  Americans  and  British  held  a  small 
beach  head  half  circled  by  Germans  in  front  and  nothing  but  ocean  be¬ 
hind.  For  three  and  a  half  nightmare  months  they  were  pounded  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  with  very  little  let  up.  Underground  was  the  only  place 
that  one  could  stay  alive,  and  underground  they  lived  through  the  bitter 
cold  and  soaking  wet  of  winter.  A  hot  meal  was  a  luxury  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  it  was  rations  and  more  rations. 

“Deeds  that  were  given  Bronze  and  Silver  stars  on  other  fronts  were 
every  day  occurrences  on  Anzio.  It  was  considered  nothing  unusual 
for  men  to  put  out  ammunition  dump  fires  under  direct  artillery  fire 
from  the  enemy. 
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“One  day  during  a  bad  shelling,  Ted  and  another  Officer  set  out  to 
their  farm  house  Observation  Post  to  see  if  the  men  needed  any  help. 
After  they  had  hidden  the  Jeep,  they  made  a  wild  dash  across  an  open 
shell  torn  field  to  the  building,  up  the  ladder  through  the  second  floor 
window,  the  first  floor  was  inpenetrable.  There  though  the  O.  P.  was  a 
German  target  and  under  direct  fire,  they  found  everyone  peacefully 
sitting  around  keeping  score  of  the  German  hits.  It  was  good  too,  the 
building  was  hit  on  the  average  of  four  out  of  every  five  times  and  the 
bombardment  was  still  in  full  swing. 

“So  the  weary  months  dragged  on  and  the  men’s  morale  got  lower 
and  lower  as  the  forces  in  the  south  seemed  unable  to  move  up  to  join 
them.  They  were  isolated  and  all  they  could  do  was  to  hang  on  with 
everything  they  had. 

“Two  weeks  before  Anzio  was  relieved,  Ted  was  ordered  to  Corps 
H.  Q.,  for  liaison  work  between  the  French  and  the  American  Artillery, 
(He  had  majored  in  French  at  College.) 

“He  flew  out  of  Anzio  and  had  the  pleasure  of  being  one  of  the  first 
Officers  from  the  Southern  Armies  to  join  the  beach  head  as  the  Southern 
offensive  broke  through.  In  June  he  got  a  long  needed  few  days  rest  in 
Rome,  where  they  were  dined  and  wined  beyond  measure  by  the  Italians, 
and  slowly  life  became  brighter  again. 

“General  Keyes  asked  Ted  to  accompany  him  with  a  large  group  of 
others  to  have  an  audience  with  the  Pope  and  see  the  Vatican. 

“He  was  finally  transferred  definitely  to  a  French  Corps  and  made 
the  only  Liaison  Officer  between  the  French  and  American  Artillery, 
but  fortunately  out  of  reach  of  guns  for  awhile. 

“September  he  landed  in  southern  France — St.  Tropez — and  followed 
behind  the  troops  with  the  Sixth  Army  Cp.  working  hard,  through 
wretched  weather,  but  he  did  have  time  to  supply  the  French  mess  with 
a  few  tasty  chevrieulle  (small  French  deer)  which  helped  lighten  life 
a  bit. 

“His  French  General,  General  Dumat,  gave  him  a  citation  for  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  for  ‘eminent  services  as  Artillery  Liaison  Officer,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  operational  offensives  of  Trouee  in  Belfort  from  the 
I4th  to  the  30th  of  November  1944  and  for  fighting  in  Alsace  from  the 
20th  of  January  to  the  10th  of  February  1945.’ 

“March,  with  Berlin  nearly  in  Russian  hands  and  the  Americans 
across  the  Rhine,  Ted  was  becoming  more  and  more  restless  and  unhappy 
at  his  job;  he  wanted  to  get  back  in  the  fight.  April  12th,  after  a  hair- 
raising  ride  through  very  fluid  German  lines,  and  under  German  strafeing 
planes,  he  found  what  he  hopes  to  be  his  last  address  of  the  War,  the 
939th  F.  A.  Bn.  with  the  Seventh  Army  in  action. 

“His  last  letter  received  in  April  1943  tells  us  he  is  now  2nd  in 
Command.” 

J.  WILLIS  MARTIN  RIVINUS,  born  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia, 
November  16th,  1928,  youngest  son  of  Edward  Florens  and  Marion 
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Martin  Rivinus  was  named  for  his  maternal  grandfather.  He  attended 
the  William  Penn  Charter  School  in  Germantown  and  later  was  sent  to 
the  Canterbury  School  at  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  where  he  is  now 
studying  (1945). 

FRANCIS  MARKOE  RIVINUS,  JR.,  eldest  son  of  Francis  Markoe 
Rivinus  and  Lillian  Megary  Rivinus,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  August 
19th,  1915.  He  was  sent  to  the  Episcopal  Academy  for  his  early  school¬ 
ing,  and  later  to  the  Noble  and  Greenough  School  in  Dedham,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Graduating  in  1933,  he,  with  a  schoolmate,  Philip  Barringer, 
studied  in  a  school  in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  and  during  their  vacation, 
Markoe  made  a  bicycle  trip  through  Germany  and  France  to  the  Riviera, 
stopping  in  Lausanne  to  visit  his  German  relations,  the  Liebeskinds,  who 
showed  him  every  kindness  even  to  lending  clothes  to  their  young  Ameri¬ 
can  cousin  who  arrived  on  his  wheel  without  any  luggage.  In  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1934  he  entered  Harvard  College  with  the  class  of  ’38.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Hasty  Pudding  and  the  Phoenix  S.  K.  Clubs, 
and  on  graduating  was  commissioned  Ensign  in  the  Naval  R.  O.  T.  C. 
which  commission  he  kept  active  during  the  following  years  with  cor¬ 
respondence  courses. 

On  June  25th,  1938,  he  married  Anne  Lowndes  Hutchins,  of  Need¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  and  engaging  in  business  in  Philadelphia  lived  first  in  the 
city  and  later  near  Ambler,  Pennsylvania.  In  the  autumn  of  1938  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  First  City  Troop.  In  May  1941  he  was  called  to 
active  service  in  the  Navy  having  previously  resigned  his  membership 
in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Guard.  Serving  for  several  months  on  the 
minesweeper  “S.  S.  Blue  Jay,”  he  was  sent  to  the  Mine  School  at  York- 
town,  Virginia,  and  from  there  to  the  Advanced  Mine  School  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Following  this  he  was  sent  to  England  for  five  months 
as  a  Naval  Observer.  While  on  this  service  he  made  a  trip  to  Belfast, 
Ireland,  and  assisted  in  removing  German  mines  from  the  reservoir  there. 
For  this  he  was  awarded  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire,  announced  in 
the  Admiralty  Fleet  Orders,  January  14th,  1943*  The  actual  presenta¬ 
tion  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Vice  Admiral  Kinkaid,  by  Captain 
E.  P.  Thomas,  R.  N.,  while  he  was  attached  to  the  Seventh  Fleet  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific.  After  his  stay  in  England,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Advanced  Mine  School  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  served  as  Instruc¬ 
tor  for  a  year.  The  next  four  months  were  spent  as  executive  officer  of  a 
Demolition  School  at  Fort  Pierce,  Florida.  From  there  he  was  sent  to 
the  Southwest  Pacific  in  command  of  a  Mobile  Explosives  Investigation 
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Unit,  where,  having  reached  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Commander  in 
June  1944,  he  is  taking  part  in  the  War  against  Japan  (1945). 

His  son,  Timothy  Markoe  Rivinus,  was  born  September  1,  1939;  and 
he  also  has  two  daughters,  Sarah  Lowndes  Rivinus,  born  October  29, 
1941  and  Susanna  Rivinus,  born  May  11,  1943. 

DAVID  CALDWELL  RIVINUS,  second  son  of  Francis  Markoe  and 
Lillian  Megary  Rivinus,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  February  14th,  1917, 
and  was  named  for  his  paternal  grandfather. 

His  education  was  begun  at  the  Episcopal  Academy;  later  he  was 
sent  to  the  Noble  and  Greenough  School  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1935-  He  studied  at  Harvard  College  from 
1936-1940.  After  College,  he  did  some  free  lance  writing  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Public  Ledger  in  1941,  and  later  was  employed  by  the 
publishers,  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  and  Thomas  Ashwell  and  Company,  New  York.  Since  1944  he 
has  been  with  The  John  Price  Jones  Corporation,  New  York. 
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ON  READING  the  story  of  this  family  supported  by  the  record  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  endeavor  and  achievement,  it 
comes  to  the  mind  that  there  are  certain  recurring  motifs  which 
bind  the  descendents  together  unconsciously  and  make  them  follow 
certain  lines  of  thought  and  conduct. 

About  the  early  ancestors,  we  have  only  the  barest  facts,  the  dry 
bones  of  the  framework  of  the  family  history  dug  out  of  the  “Central 
Bureau  of  Individual  and  Family  History”  in  Leipsic,  and  the  records 
of  the  University,  which  show  them  to  be  intellectual  people.  The 
name  Rivinus  has  always  been  closely  associated  with  the  University  of 
Leipsic  from  1589  when  Andreas  was  twice  Rector  down  to  the  present 
time  when  Josefine  Florentine  Rivinus  Liebeskind  was  Honorary  Senator 
of  the  University  and  the  flag  was  at  half  mast  on  the  day  of  her  funeral 
in  1933. 

The  portrait  of  Dr.  Johann  Abraham  Rivinus  hangs  in  the  University 
Library  and  the  funeral  sermons  of  Quintus  Septimius  Florens  Rivinus’ 
first  wife  and  of  Augustus  Quirinus  Rivinus’  second  wife  and  their 
daughter  are  also  there. 

In  1780,  Florentina  Sophie  Rivinus  established  at  Leipsic  University 
the  Rivinus  Scholarships  for  “studious,  worthy  students  of  the  three 
older  faculties,  preference  to  be  given  to  descendents  of  the  Rivinus 
family.  The  bequest  today  takes  care  of  three  scholarships  of  152  R.  M. 
(Reich  Marks),  four  of  144  each  and  two  of  seventy-seven  each.” 

This  University  was  “founded  in  1409  by  a  secession  of  four  hundred 
German  students  from  Prague,  and  is  one  of  the  most  influential  univer¬ 
sities  in  the  world.”*  It  is  the  second  oldest  in  the  German  Empire, 
Heidelberg  being  the  oldest.  The  cause  of  secession  of  the  German  stu¬ 
dents  was  the  national  disorders  provoked  in  Bohemia  by  John  Hus. 
At  Leipsic  the  Landgraves  of  Thuringia  and  the  Margraves  of  Meissen 
founded  a  Studium  Generale;  the  Bull  for  the  foundation  being  issued  by 
Pope  Alexander  V  at  Pisa  on  the  9th  day  of  September  1409.  The  Bishop 
of  Merseburg  was  appointed  Chancellor. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  Leipsic  was,  like  Cologne, 
a  stronghold  of  scholasticism.  The  University,  especially  the  theological 
faculty,  remained  true  to  the  Church  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation, 
while  Wittenberg,  founded  in  1502,  was  a  starting  point  for  Luther’s 
doctrine.  During  the  period  of  religious  dissention  the  University  of 
Leipsic  declined  greatly.  In  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries 


*  Encyclopedia  Britannica — Edition  1911. 
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it  suffered  considerably  from  wars,  epidemics,  and  the  billeting  of  soldiers; 
it  remained,  however,  a  centre  of  scholarly  and  literary  activity. 

Early  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  Andreas  Bachmann  (1600-1656), 
afterwards  Andreas  Rivinus,  was  permitted  to  resume  his  classical  studies, 
having  first  been  obliged  to  go  into  a  commercial  house  to  help  with  the 
support  of  his  father’s  large  family.  An  epidemic,  probably  one  referred 
to  above,  carried  off  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  a  few  weeks.  He  it  was 
who  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Tertullian  and  in  his  honor  named  his  son 
Quintus  Septimius  Florens. 

Among  the  Rivinii  there  is  a  strong  religious  strain  from  the  first 
known  ancestor,  Andreas  or  Georg  Bachmann,  who  was  “Preacher  in 
Luneberg  in  1602.”  His  son,  Andreas  Rivinus  was  a  great  lover  of  the 
early  Christian  Fathers  and  named  his  son  Quintus  Septimius  Florens  for 
Tertullian  (155-222  A.  D.)  whose  poems  he  was  editing  and  annotating 
at  the  time  this  boy  was  born.  Both  father  and  son  lie  in  Saint  Paul’s 
in  Leipsic;  at  the  tomb  of  the  latter  is  depicted  the  Ascension  of  Christ. 
Quintus  Septimius  Florens  Rivinus  was  Trustee  in  the  Peter  Kirche,  and 
his  brother  Tileman  Andreas  was  Archdeacon  at  Saint  Thomas  also  in 
Leipsic. 

The  Rivinii  have  always  loved  music.  Johann  Florens  Rivinus  (1681- 
1755)  was  a  friend  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  and  Godfather  of  Bach’s  son 
Johann  Christian,  born  in  1735.  This  famous  composer  dedicated  one  of 
his  compositions,  “Die  freude  reget  sich’’,  to  his  friend  Rivinus*. 

Elizabeth  Florentina  Rivinus  was  a  talented  pianist  and  studied  music 
in  Leipsic.  Her  niece,  Mary  Maxcy  Rivinus,  was  the  family  musician  in 
her  generation  and  Edith  Cecelia  Florentina  Rivinus  was  given  the  name 
of  Cecelia  in  baptism,  in  the  hope  that  the  Patron  Saint  of  music  would 
inspire  her  with  the  love  of  this  art. 

Johann  Friedrich  Christoph  Rivinus  was  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Wurzen  and  Zeitz. 

The  religious  motif  was  silent  for  several  generations  and  reappeared 
in  the  conversion  to  the  Catholic  Faith  of  David  Caldwell  Florens 
Rivinus  and  his  family. 

The  Rivinii  were  Jurists  for  several  generations,  perhaps  the  most 
famous  was  Quintus  Septimius  Florens  who  was  author  of  books  and 
dissertations  on  legal  matters.  Of  his  legal  library  there  is  still  extant  a 
catalogue  quaintly  bound  in  vellum.  Johann  Abraham  Rivinus  was 
Doctor  of  Law,  Counsel  and  Official  in  Frankenhausen.  His  grandson, 


*  See  Life  of  J.  S.  Bach,  by  Charles  Sanford  Terry,  Oxford  University  Press,  1940,  page  153. 
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Johann  Friedrich  Christoph  Rivinus  was  Official  Inspector  of  the  Crown 
domain  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  and  lawyer  in  Diiben  and  Eilenburg. 
Edward  Florens  Rivinus  studied  Law  at  Leipsic,  though  he  afterwards 
became  a  Physician  like  his  kinsman  Augustus  Quirinus  Rivinus.  Francis 
Markoe  Rivinus,  grandson  of  Edward  Florens  Rivinus  took  his  degree  in 
law  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  began  his  career  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  John  G.  Johnson,  famous  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  now 
General  Counsel  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad,  thus  carrying  on 
the  legal  tradition  of  the  family. 

In  modern  times  with  the  great  interest  in  gardening  and  Garden 
Clubs,  Mrs.  Edward  Florens  Rivinus,  nee  Marion  Martin,  whose  mother 
Mrs.  J.  Willis  Martin  was  one  of  the  founders  of  The  Garden  Club  of 
America,  carries  on  the  Rivinus  tradition  of  interest  in  Botany  by  her 
articles  on  botanical  subjects  in  the  Garden  Club  magazine  and  by  organ¬ 
izing  the  Victory  Gardens  in  Philadelphia  County  in  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II.  She  has  served  as  Vice-President  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  and  has  held  almost  every  other  office  in  that  Society.  In  her 
travels  in  Europe  and  on  this  continent  in  Alaska,  Mexico  and  the 
U.  S.  A.,  Botany  has  been  one  of  her  keen  interests,  and  clever  articles 
from  her  ready  pen  have  been  the  result. 

Mrs.  J.  Gordon  Fetterman,  n£e  Mary  Maxcy  Rivinus,  is  a  member 
of  the  Four  Counties  Garden  Club  and  is  most  active  in  the  large  orchards 
and  garden  of  their  farm  near  Media,  Pennsylvania. 

Even  in  domestic  pursuits,  there  is  the  recurring  talent  of  preserving 
fruit.  In  some  of  the  family  letters  of  1837,  Mrs.  Markoe  sends  some 
cherries  which  have  come  from  her  mother’s  plantation,  “Tulip  Hill” 
in  Maryland,  to  Mrs.  Rivinus  in  Washington,  to  preserve.  Again  Dr. 
Rivinus  in  West  Chester  writes  to  his  son  Colly  about  1832  that  some 
guests  coming  to  call  found  Lizzie  like  Cinderella  in  the  kitchen  making 
Currant  Jelly.  And  much  later,  Mrs.  “Colly”  Rivinus  started  a  little 
fruit  preserving  business  to  help  her  husband  in  a  financial  crisis,  which 
business  she  and  her  daughter  carried  on  for  many  years. 

In  these  difficult  times  (1944),  Mrs.  Fetterman,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Rivinus 
and  her  daughter  Mrs.  Charles  Barclay,  raise  and  put  up  quantities  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  on  their  farms,  thus  doing  their  part  bravely  to  help 
in  the  food  shortage  consequent  on  the  War. 

The  Science  of  Medicine  is  represented  in  this  family  by  one  of  the 
early  ancestors,  Andreas,  who  was  a  “Medical  Savant”.  His  son,  Augus¬ 
tus  Quirinus,  was  the  most  famous  of  the  Rivinii  in  this  branch  of  learning 
and  gave  his  name  to  a  Salivary  Duct  and  the  Tympanic  Notch. 
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The  first  Edward  Florens  Rivinus  was  also  a  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

A  trait  worth  recording  is  the  fidelity  to  family  tradition,  so  much  so, 
that  in  almost  every  generation  the  name  Florens  and  in  the  case  of  the 
daughters,  Florentina,  has  been  carried  on  out  of  respect  for  Andreas 
Rivinus’  admiration  for  Tertullian.  The  family  in  this  country  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  Florens  referred  to  the  Botanical  connection 
with  the  name,  but  in  studying  the  family  records  the  present  writer 
found  that  the  father  of  the  famous  botanist  Rivinus  had  named  his 
older  son  for  Tertullian  nearly  half  a  century  before  the  younger  brother 
Augustus  Quirinus  Rivinus  published  his  “Introductio  in  Rem  Her¬ 
barium.” 


Emilie  Markoe  Rivinus 
September,  1945 
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Obituary 

EDWARD  F.  RIVINUS,  M.  D. 
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A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of 

DR.  EDWARD  F.  RIVINUS 

by 

ELI  K.  PRICE 

(. 1797-1884 ) 

* 

PHILADELPHIA  SHERMAN  &  CO.,  PRINTERS  1873 

* 

By  request,  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late  Vice-President,  Dr. 
Edward  F.  Rivinus,  was  prepared  by  Eli  K.  Price,  President  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Colonization  Society,  and  read  at  the  stated  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  held  on  Tuesday,  September  9th,  1873. 

On  motion,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  the  Obituary  of  Dr.  Rivinus,  read  by  the  President, 
be  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

THOMAS  S.  MALCOM, 

Cor.  Sec.  of  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization 

Society. 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Rivinus  became  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coloni¬ 
zation  Society  on  the  10th  day  of  October,  1853,  by  his  election  as  a 
Vice-President,  in  which  position  he  remained  until  his  decease,  often 
meeting  the  Board  of  Managers. 

He  was  born  in  Diiben,  Saxony,  January  1st,  1802.  He  was  descended 
from  a  most  respectable  ancestry.  His  great-grandfather  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  Professor  Rivinus,  a  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Botany,  in  Leipsic, 
and  the  author  of  a  system  of  botany  which  preceded  that  of  Linnaeus. 
His  uncle  was  a  Counsellor  of  State  in  Saxony. 

Dr.  Rivinus  was  classically  educated  in  Saxony;  first  at  the  School  or 
Meissen,  whence  he  was  expelled  for  republican  tendencies.  He  then 
entered  the  University  of  Leipsic.  Having  imbibed  republican  principles, 
and  gotten  into  trouble  by  joining  the  free  party,  monarchial  Germany 
became  distasteful  to  him.  He  made  a  journey  on  foot  through  Denmark, 
and  in  1823  traveled  in  England. 

To  Dr.  Joseph  Carson  I  am  indebted  for  the  account  of  Dr.  Rivinus 
after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States.  They  were  closely  associated  in 
their  pursuits,  and  intimate  friends.  This  intimacy  with  one  so  studious 
and  genial  in  social  life,  indicates  the  like  qualities  of  mind  and  feeling 
in  both. 
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Dr.  Carson  says:  “I  knew  Dr.  Rivinus  on  his  first  arrival  in  this 
country,  in  the  summer  of  1825-  He  was  introduced  to  my  family  by  the 
late  Clement  Miller,  Esq.,  and  had  taken  lodgings  with  Mrs.  Wm.  Moore 
Smith,  at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill;  this  lady  lived  in  the  old  family  man¬ 
sion  of  Provost  Smith,  whose  daughter-in-law  she  was.  Dr.  Rivinus 
then  moved  to  Germantown  and  lived  in  the  house  of  the  late  Miss 
Donaldson,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Wister,  Dr. 
Betton,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  village.  He  there  commenced  to 
study  botany,  more  particularly  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Wister.  He 
had  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  this  country,  of  the  highest 
character,  and  especially,  to  John  Henry,  Esq.,  of  Germantown. 

“I  was  thrown  into  the  most  intimate  association  with  him  from 
finding,  on  the  completion  of  my  collegiate  studies,  that  he  had  entered 
with  myself  into  the  office  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  T.  Hewson,  as  a 
student  of  medicine,  and  soon  became  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
him,  in  fact  living  like  brothers  until  the  completion  of  our  studies  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1830,  when  we  graduated  together. 
Dr.  Rivinus  wrote  an  essay  ‘On  the  operation  of  physical  causes  upon 
the  health  and  diseases  of  man,’  which  was  so  well  executed  that  it  was 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  He  was 
then  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  On  leaving  the  University  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  resident  physicians  of  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse, 
where  again  I  was  associated  with  him,  and  we  occupied  the  same  apart¬ 
ment.  After  the  terms  of  service  in  this  institution  matured,  he  settled 
himself  in  what  was  then  the  Northern  Liberties,  on  Sixth  Street  above 
Noble,  and  pursued  the  practice  of  Medicine.  He  was  in  this  locality 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  in  1832,  and  volunteered  his 
services  to  the  authorities,  being  appointed  one  of  the  physicians  to  the 
cholera  hospital  of  that  section  of  the  town.  In  the  autumn  of  that 
year  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Caldwell,  the  second  daughter  of  David 
Caldwell,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  whose  family 
was  an  old  one  of  Philadelphia.” 

And  here  the  writer  would  offer  a  brief  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one 
whom  he  remembers  with  pleasure  as  a  true  gentleman  of  the  old  regime. 
David  Caldwell  had  been  clerk  of  both  the  District  and  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  from  1801  to  the  date  of  his  resignation  in  1831,  as  his 
father,  Samuel  Caldwell,  had  been  from  the  organization  of  said  Courts 
under  the  Constitution  in  1790;  and  the  clear  handwriting  of  the  son  is 
seen  on  the  record  books  from  that  period.  My  memory  recalls  his  well- 
compacted  figure,  of  medium  size,  when  those  Courts  were  presided  over 
by  Bushrod  Washington,  and  Richard  Peters,  erect  and  dignified,  dressed 
in  black,  with  powdered  hair  and  cue,  and  of  quiet  and  polite  demeanor. 
The  Clerk  and  his  gentlemanly  assistant  added  to  the  (dignity  of  Courts 
held  by  Washington,  Peters,  and  Hopkinson.  Judge  Hopkinson,  son  of 
the  former  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  Francis  Hopkinson,  thus 
replies  to  Mr.  Caldwell’s  letter  of  resignation:  “I  reciprocate  most  truly 
your  expressions  of  affection  and  respect.  Our  intimacy  commenced  in 
our  childhood,  and  was  the  growth  of  the  friendship  that  subsisted 
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between  our  fathers.  I  think  we  may  now  say,  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  interrupted  during  our  lives.”  Speaking  of  the  esteem  in  which  Mr. 
Caldwell  was  held  by  the  Bar,  the  Judge  further  said:  “You  know  how 
much  they  esteem  you,  and  how  highly  they  value  your  services,  as  well 
as  the  liberal  and  courteous  manner  in  which  they  have  always  been 
rendered.”  The  members  of  the  Bar  presented  him  with  a  silver  cup  in 
testimony  of  their  appreciation  of  him,  and  of  his  long  and  valued  services. 

Dr.  Carson  proceeds  and  says:  “Dr.  Rivinus  was  always  more  or  less 
devoted  to  literary  or  scientific  pursuits.  When  he  first  came  to  this 
country  it  was  manifest  he  had  all  the  taste  and  refinement  of  a  highly 
educated  man,  and  his  conversation  was  most  interesting  from  this  fact. 
His  first  idea  on  arriving  here  was  to  become  a  planter,  expecting  to  be 
joined  by  his  brother.  In  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  was  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  result  in  after  life,  when  comprehending  the  true  nature 
of  the  system  of  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  Southern  States. 

“He  had  written  a  book  on  ‘England  and  its  form  of  government,’ 
and  when  he  settled  himself  in  America  directed  his  attention  to  the 
peculiar  phases  of  our  government.  This  gave  rise  to  the  publication 
of  a  sort  of  periodical  which  was  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  advance 
and  prosperity  of  the  Americans,  which  he  conceived  to  be  due  to  their 
institutions  and  laws.  In  it  were  reports  of  speeches  in  Congress,  public 
documents,  &c.  Mr.  Clay  was  a  leading  character  with  him,  and  the 
reports  of  his  economical  and  political  opinions  and  speeches,  consti¬ 
tuted  a  prominent  portion  of  this  work.  It  was  called  ‘Rivinus  Atlantis,’ 
and  published  in  Leipsic.  Attracting  the  attention  of  the  government  of 
Saxony,  it  was  suppressed  by  its  order. 

“In  the  early  portion  of  his  medical  career  Dr.  Rivinus  directed  his 
attention  to  literary  pursuits.  He  prepared  the  catalogue  of  the  library 
of  the  Philadelphia  hospital  (then  almshouse),  and  translated  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Surgery  of  Baron  Larey,  from  the  French,  and  a  work  on  Physiology, 
by  Prof.  Tiedeman,  from  the  German.  Dr.  Rivinus  had  devoted  laborious 
attention  to  idiomatic  English,  and  few  foreigners  acquire  such  mastery 
over  the  written  language  as  he  did.  While  exhibiting  a  little  of  the 
stiffness  of  expression  which  betrays  the  fact  that  he  was  striving  to  be 
governed  by  strict  rules  of  diction,  his  phrases  were  sufficiently  flowing 
to  render  his  style  agreeable.  In  his  letters,  more  particularly,  he  some¬ 
times  was  eloquent  from  his  free  command  of  words  and  warmth  of 
expression,  but  this  was  not  so  apparent  in  conversation,  as  he  always 
retained  the  German  accent.” 

In  1837,  Dr.  Rivinus  went  to  Europe,  commissioned  as  Consul  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  remained  there  until  1839. 
Dr.  Carson  says: 

“During  this  residence  in  Dresden,  he  was  enabled  to  render  important 
services  to  the  citizens  of  his  adopted  country,  among  others,  to  the  late 
Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  Esq.,  who  had  gone  to  Europe  in  pursuit  of 
information  as  President  of  the  Girard  College,  then  recently  organized. 

“Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Dr.  Rivinus  determined  to 
locate  himself  in  the  city  of  Washington,  being  induced  to  do  so  through 
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a  relative  of  his  wife;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  prospect  before 
him,  and  after  a  year’s  trial  he  determined  to  remove  to  Pennsylvania, 
selecting  West  Chester  as  his  future  residence;  and  there  purchasing  a 
lot  and  erecting  a  mansion,  he  devoted  himself  partly  to  the  pursuits 
of  his  profession,  and  partly  to  those  of  botany  and  horticulture,  in 
which  he  excelled.  Before  permanently  fixing  himself  in  West  Chester, 
he  had  spent  a  summer  on  a  rented  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Church 
Town,  Lancaster  County.” 

Having  known  Dr.  Rivinus  as  client  and  friend,  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  I  add  my  testimony  to  that  borne  by  Dr.  Carson;  to  his  literary 
and  scientific  attainments,  genial,  social  qualities,  and  the  high  principles 
of  honor  upon  which  he  always  acted. 

In  the  year  1855  Dr.  Rivinus  left  West  Chester,  traveled  south  with 
his  wife,  who  deceased  in  1856,  and  his  home  thereafter  was  at  German¬ 
town,  where  he  built  a  handsome  house.  With  his  son  and  daughter  he 
visited  Europe  in  October,  1861,  and  after  visiting  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France,  they  returned  after  an  absence  of  two  years.  His  last  visit  to 
Europe  was  in  October,  1872,  accompanied  by  his  daughter.  This  was 
a  journey  taken  for  his  health.  Though  suffering  under  a  nervous  affec¬ 
tion  since  the  fall  of  1871,  he  continued  to  enjoy  life,  and  find  a  pleasure 
in  his  scientific  tastes.  After  taking  his  bed  but  a  few  days,  he  gradually 
sank  away  painlessly,  on  the  14th  day  of  February,  1873,  at  Hyeres,  near 
Toulon,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France. 

His  life  had  been  a  very  domestic  one,  and  his  love  for  his  family  was 
intense.  His  children  were  indispensable  to  his  happiness;  and  well 
knowing  this,  they  continued  to  live  with  and  devote  themselves  to 
him  while  he  lived,  with  the  most  filial  affection. 

Dr.  Rivinus  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
but  after  his  marriage  he  became  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  At  one  time  he  was  a  member  of  St.  Luke’s  Church  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  St.  Luke’s 
Church,  in  Germantown. 

To  the  purposes  of  the  Colonization  Society  Dr.  Rivinus  was  a  devoted 
friend;  and  when  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  made  the 
settlement  of  Liberia  unessential  as  a  place  for  colonizing  emancipated 
slaves,  else  not  to  be  liberated,  there  remained  the  great  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  a  foothold  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  Christianizing  and 
civilization  of  that  continent;  and  he  was  one  of  us,  who,  in  that  hope, 
continued  to  be  greatly  interested  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
Republic  of  Liberia.  The  existence  of  that  government  is  a  great  fact, 
accomplished  within  the  last  half  century,  of  deep  interest  to  mankind, 
and  we  may  well  believe  will  be  fruitful  in  very  important  events.  It  is, 
for  its  sea-coast  length  of  over  five  hundred  miles,  a  barrier  against  the 
slave  trade;  it  is  a  school  of  education  in  that  part  of  Africa  in  literature, 
science,  agriculture,  commerce,  civilized  modes  of  living,  and  earnest 
Christianity,  which  must  penetrate  deeply  and  widely  a  continent  that 
is  now  entered  on  all  sides  for  those  objects  by  the  Christian  nations. 
Let  those  who  have  so  well  begun  the  work  of  regenerating  Africa  not 
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flag  in  their  efforts,  but  go  on  during  their  generation  to  do  all  in  their 
power,  trusting  that  their  labors  will  be  prospered,  for  they  are  of  God, 
and  to  achieve  His  purpose  of  the  redemption  of  mankind. 


Note. — The  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society,  auxiliary  to  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  was  constituted  on  Monday,  October  23d,  1826,  at  the  home  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell, 
in  Philadelphia.  The  Society  was  incorporated  January  6th,  1830  The  Constitution,  as 
amended  October  14th,  1867,  declares  that  “the  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  aid  the 
colonization  of  Africa,  by  voluntary  colored  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  and  to 
promote  there  the  extension  of  Christianity  and  Civilization.” 
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A  Valiant  Life 

A  Memoir  of  Mrs.  D.  C.  F.  Rivtnus ,  Nee  Emilie  M.  Markoe 


When  I  first  saw  her,  much  of  her  youth  and  grace  still  remained. 
She  was  quick  in  movement,  winning  and  sweet  in  manner,  and  there 
was  a  certain  gaiety  in  her  outlook  on  life. 

I  did  not  know  her  intimately  till  the  shadow  of  her  last  illness  had 
fallen  upon  her,  and  then  I  watched  her  long  martyrdom  until  the  end. 
There  are  certain  natures  so  instinct  with  joy  that  no  pain,  no  loss,  no 
utmost  grief  can  utterly  destroy  the  light  within  them.  She  was  of  these. 
For  her  there  could  never  be  failure,  nor  disappointment,  nor  utter  loss. 
Her  clear  and  vigorous  mind  would  always  find  a  way  out  of  difficulty; 
suffering  made  her  strong,  and  she  found  her  surroundings  beautiful,  no 
matter  how  straightened  her  means.  She  gave  her  own  grace,  her  delicacy 
and  refinement  to  every  thing  she  touched. 

Her  eyes,  large  and  blue,  the  blue  of  aqua-marine,  had  a  penetrating 
sweetness;  they  seemed  to  see  in  the  object  its  very  intimate  being.  It 
was  not  a  piercing  glance,  but  an  understanding  one,  sometimes  sorrowful 
indeed,  but  generally  calm  and  thoughtful,  and  often  gay  as  sunlight  on 
dancing  waters.  She  was  finely  organized,  from  her  well  poised  classic 
head  to  her  slender  feet  and  hands  whose  work  was  never  ended. 

The  long  gold  that  was  her  hair  had  faded  in  those  later  days  when 
her  face  seemed  more  beautiful  than  in  her  girlhood,  and  its  texture  was 
even  and  fine.  Her  step  was  firm  and  sure  as  her  unerring  judgment. 
She  followed  high  paths,  led  by  the  constant  faith  within  her,  certain 
of  her  goal.  She  was  unconscious  of  her  exalted  influence,  for  in  her 
singleness  of  purpose  there  was  a  certain  aloofness,  a  quality  of  shyness, 
and  that  lovely  humility  which  is  the  sign  of  greatness.  She  was  truth¬ 
ful  because  she  saw  no  cause  for  deceit,  being  by  nature  brave  and  strong, 
fearing  no  evil.  She  was  generous,  finding  pleasure  in  service.  Her 
taste  was  perfect  as  her  judgment,  delighting  in  simplicity,  but  never 
severe.  The  events  of  her  life  were  remarkable  because  of  her  remarkable 
personality. 

She  was  the  fourth  and  youngest  daughter  of  Francis  Markoe  and 
Mary  Galloway  Maxcy;  and  was  born  on  the  third  of  February  1851, 
and  given  the  name  of  Emilie  Maxcy. 

In  Anne  Arundel  County  of  Maryland,  which  stretches  along  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  for  more  than  forty  miles,  and  where  deep  rivers  flow 
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through  the  fair  land,  on  a  wide  summit  north  of  West  River,  stands  a 
great  mansion  called  “Tulip  Hill.” 

This  estate  belonged  to  her  great-great-grandfather,  Samuel  Galloway, 
who  built  the  house  three  years  after  his  marriage  to  Anne  Chew.  A 
central  building  with  wings,  a  sharply  pitched  roof  and  great  perforated 
chimneys  are  curiously  effective,  and  the  whole  graceful  design  of  the 
house,  with  its  portico,  its  beautiful  hall,  and  stairway  of  carved  ma¬ 
hogany  make  it  one  of  the  loveliest  of  southern  homes.  The  bricks  for 
its  construction  were  brought  from  England.  There  are  deep  window 
embrasures,  and  wainscoted  walls,  and  finely  carved  mantels,  and  the 
treads  of  the  stairway  are  so  easy  that  there  is  a  legend  that  one  of  Mr. 
Galloway’s  sons  rode  his  horse  up  to  his  room.  Most  beautiful  of  all 
is  the  view  from  its  windows  of  the  Bay  and  surrounding  country. 

When  Samuel  Galloway  died  in  1786,  Tulip  Hill  was  left  to  his  son 
John,  who  left  it  in  turn  to  his  only  child  Mary,  afterward  the  wife  of 
Virgil  Maxcy,  who  was  Charge  d’ Affaires  to  Belgium.  Mrs.  Maxcy  was 
Emilie’s  grandmother.  In  the  division  of  her  estate,  the  noble  property 
came  to  her  daughter  Ann  Sarah,  wife  of  Colonel  George  W.  Hughes, 
who  was  Emilie’s  aunt,  and  who  had  lost  her  only  daughter  in  infancy. 
Colonel  Hughes  was  in  Mexico  when  his  child  was  born,  and  was  military 
governor  at  Jalapa,  where  he  formed  an  affectionate  friendship  with  the 
Mexican  General  Santa  Ana.  On  his  departure,  General  Santa  Ana  gave 
him  a  rosary  of  pearls,  strung  with  golden  filagree,  and  this  precious 
relic  was  given  to  Emilie  for  her  wedding  gift.  It  was  doubly  precious 
for  Colonel  Hughes  had  put  it  around  the  neck  of  his  little  daughter, 
who  had  died  only  a  day  or  two  before  his  arrival  at  Tulip  Hill. 

Emilie  Markoe  was  ten  years  old  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
by  which  terrible  struggle  her  mother’s  family  was  completely  ruined, 
and  her  father,  who  was  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Bureau  in  Washington 
was  turned  out  of  office  as  a  Southern  sympathizer,  his  oldest  son,  being 
a  Confederate  soldier. 

Little  Emilie  was  sent  to  Tulip  Hill  to  be  the  companion  and  com¬ 
forter  of  her  aunt  and  uncle  who  loved  her  dearly.  In  the  quiet  dignity 
of  the  home  described,  with  its  fine  traditions  and  beautiful  surround¬ 
ings,  she  grew  from  childhood  to  girlhood,  and  there  are  many  letters 
written  to  her  sister,  Sophie,  which  give  her  vivid  impressions  of  that 
time  of  her  life.  They  are  written  with  clear  decision  in  firm  and  fine 
writing  typical  of  her  astonishing  character. 

During  the  war  there  was  a  threatened  arrest  of  Colonel  Hughes, 
who  was  accused  of  receiving  contrabrand  goods  for  distribution  among 
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the  prisoners  at  Point  Lookout.  Four  soldiers  arrived  at  Tulip  Hill  at 
eight  o’clock  one  December  evening  with  drawn  pistols,  and  made  a 
search  of  the  house,  examining  certain  boxes  of  china  which  had  lately 
arrived  there,  and  were  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Mrs.  Hughes  came  down  stairs  looking  very  pale,  but  spoke  with 
calm  politeness  to  the  Captain  who  was  evidently  relieved  when  his 
disagreeable  task  of  search  was  over.  It  was  told  afterward  that  a  new 
Confederate  uniform  had  come  for  the  young  son  of  Colonel  Hughes, 
and  his  mother,  when  told  of  the  arrival  of  the  Yankee  soldiers,  put  on 
her  son’s  uniform,  and  then  dressed  carefully  to  hide  it,  and  so  greeted 
the  intruders.  No  wonder  she  looked  rather  pale. 

This  only  surviving  child  of  Colonel  Hughes,  whose  name  was  Virgil 
Maxcy,  died  of  fever  in  Texas  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  little  golden 
haired  girl  was  more  than  ever  needed  to  be  the  comfort  of  her  relatives. 

She  wrote  to  her  mother  on  February  3rd,  1864: 

“Dear  Mother, 

It  was  not  until  late  this  evening  that  I,  in  asking  Sister  what  the 
date  was,  found  out  that  it  was  my  birthday,  and  in  these  two  or  three 
moments  how  old  I  begin  to  feel.  Dear  me,  I  can  hardly  realize  that  I 
am  thirteen  today,  and  then  not  to  know  it  until  night  seems  to  me  to 
be  very  queer,  and  then  not  to  be  with  you,  but  I  ought  to  have  got  used 
to  that  for  it  is  the  third  birthday  now  that  I  have  been  away  from  home. 
I  don’t  know  why  I  should  say  home  either,  for  now  I  recollect  I  have 
no  home  except  that  wherever  you  are,  I  call  that  place  my  home.” 

Her  heart  evidently  longed  for  her  mother,  and  she  envied  her  sister 
Sophie  her  opportunity  for  study  and  association  at  the  Patapsco  Insti¬ 
tute.  She  rode  on  horseback  to  school  every  day  for  three  miles  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  studied  her  lessons  in  the  evening,  but  she  found 
time  to  write  long  careful  letters  to  Sophie,  who  was  four  years  her 
senior,  telling  all,  even  the  smallest  events  of  her  daily  life.  Sometimes 
she  comments  on  the  dullness  of  country  neighbors,  and  of  hearing 
Aunty  repeat  the  same  pieces  of  news  to  them;  she  congratulates  Sophie 
on  her  distinguished  musical  success  and  longs  to  hear  her  play  on  the 
piano,  longing  herself  to  study  music,  “but  it  would  make  Aunty 
nervous.’’ 

On  the  death  of  a  neighbor,  a  young  man,  she  writes  “he  died  a 
lovely  death  indeed;  he  had  been  confirmed  about  four  months  before 
his  death  and  was  perfectly  happy  with  every  want  supplied  and  kind 
friends  around  him.’’ 
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Her  child  heart  responded  to  every  emotion  grave  or  gay.  She  was 
wishing  all  the  time  for  the  companionship  of  her  sister  and  her  little 
brother  Maxcy. — “Don’t  you  think  Aunty  might  ask  you  and  Maxcy 
down  here  for  a  little  while  to  see  me  this  summer?  .  .  .  you  would 
like  it,  and  you  would  have  the  certainty  of  returning  ...  at  least 
she  might  ask  little  Max.  I  am  crazy  to  see  him;  I  have  not  seen  him 
for  more  than  two  years.” 

She  was  hoping  to  go  to  school  with  her  sister,  and  writes — “Oh! 
I  am  so  afraid  I  won’t  go  to  Patapsco,  for  Aunty  has  not  said  anything 
of  it  for  four  months  and  I  have  too  much  pride  to  begin  the  subject." 

A  great  effort  was  made  in  1865  to  send  her  to  Patapsco  Institute  near 
Elicott’s  Mills,  Maryland,  where  her  beloved  Sophie  had  graduated 
that  same  year. 

There  were  very  few  young  people  near  Tulip  Hill,  but  she  writes 
“they  tease  me  dreadfully  about  Johnny  Mercer  because  he  rode  home 
on  horse  back  with  me  .  .  .  and  another  thing  is  that  he  rides  to 
school  with  me  every  morning,  which  is  true,  as  he  goes  to  school  in 
Owensville,  and  consequently  we  meet,  and  he  always  jumps  down  from 
his  horse  in  the  most  gallant  way  and  walks  with  me.  You  know  I 
walk  over  there,  and  ride  back.” 

Those  were  the  gentle  mid  Victorian  days  and  the  lovely  child  who 
gave  full  promise  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of  her  womanhood,  was  totally 
unconscious  of  the  picture  she  made  under  the  spreading  shade  of  the 
stately  trees  of  Tulip  Hill,  with  her  gallant  cavalier.  Chills  and  fever, 
the  bane  of  existence  in  the  country  at  that  time,  attacked  her. 

“I  have  suffered  a  great  deal  she  writes,  from  the  headache  which 
the  fever  has  given  me.  I  had  two  chills,  and  Sophie,  you  have  no  idea 
how  horrid  they  are,  they  make  you  so  low  spirited.  Low  spirited  she 
rarely  was;  her  letters  are  full  of  gaiety  and  jokes.  Sometimes  she  went 
to  town,  and  her  father  bought  her  pretty  things,  “among  others  a 
lovely  little  hat  for  winter  .  .  .  purple,  a  lovely  color.  I  like  it  very 
much,  it  is  so  stylish;”  and  later,  “Thanks  for  your  sympathy  with  me 
in  my  chills,  but  I  have  forgotten  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  Christen¬ 
dom  as  chills  and  fevers  and  low  spirits.” 

There  was  an  abundance  of  fruit  that  summer,  and  the  little  girl  helped 
her  aunt  and  her  mother  who  was  visiting  her.  “Everybody  says  Tulip 
Hill  looks  beautifully  this  summer.  When  I  received  your  letter  I  was 
at  the  time  putting  up  a  jar  of  damsons  for  you;”  and  later — “You  ask 
me  what  I  am  studying  .  .  .  They  are  all  piled  up  besides  me,  all 
covered  with  white  paper  after  the  most  approved  style.  First  comes 
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Guernsey’s  History  of  the  United  States.  This  is  very  interesting  and 
I  like  it  very  well,  next  comes  Ollendorf’s  French  book  that  you  studied 
in  Orange,  then  Michell’s  Geography,  which  has  been  since  the  world 
began  after  the  destruction  by  the  flood;  then  Smith’s  Grammar  of  long 
standing;  that  self  same  Smith  was  immortalized  himself  by  perplexing 
the  heads  of  the  youth  of  the  19th  Century.  Scholars  Companion, 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  ever  have  such  a  companion!  I  should 
decline  being  a  scholar  on  such  conditions.  Next  Swift’s  Philosophy, 
a  very  easy  insignificant  little  book.” 

The  knowledge  gained  by  watching  the  preserving  and  following  the 
old  time  recipes  in  the  great  kitchen  of  her  southern  home,  was  precious 
indeed  in  its  results  to  her  in  the  time  of  stress  in  her  later  life,  and  a 
course  of  reading  of  the  classics  under  her  father’s  direction  formed  her 
taste  in  literature  and  guided  her  judgment.  The  winters  were  long 
and  dull.  ‘‘Oh!  Soph,  there  is  no  describing  to  you  how  very  dull  it  is 
here.  Nothing  ever  happens  now  that  the  boats  are  stopped,  and  we 
can’t  get  things  from  town,  which  you  remember,  used  to  be  a  great 
event  always.  We  have  nothing  left  now  but  the  mail,  and  a  week  or 
two  ago,  that  stopped  for  three  mail  days.  Imagine  our  misery  and 
unutterable  woe!  By  the  by,  talking  of  misery,  I  hope  that  you  will 
still  practice  the  Miserere  for  me,”  and  in  this  same  letter,  she  writes, 
‘‘I  have  become  very  literary  lately,  and  took  out  ‘The  Lady  of  the 
Lake’  to  read.  I  have  also  on  hand  Prescott’s  ‘Ferdinand  and  Isabella’ 
and  have  just  finished  ‘Vanity  Fair’,  and  to  complete  the  list  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  borrow  ‘What  will  he  do  with  it’  for  old  affection’s 
sake,  because  you  liked  it  so  much.” 

Her  aunt  and  uncle  were  delicate  and  often  ill;  there  were  money 
troubles  due  to  the  war  and  the  consequent  loss  of  slaves,  and  the  country 
was  malarial. 

The  death  of  their  only  son,  Virgil  Maxcy  Hughes,  plunged  them 
into  deepest  mourning,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  Tulip  Hill  was 
mortgaged  that  his  body  might  be  brought  home  from  Texas,  a  difficult 
and  expensive  matter.  This  atmosphere  was  sad  for  their  little  niece, 
but  her  heart  lost  none  of  its  gaiety.  On  the  7th  of  May,  1865,  we  read 
that  ‘‘Emilie  Maxcy  Markoe  has  this  day  received  the  seal  of  Confirma¬ 
tion,  having  openly  before  the  Church  ratified,  confirmed  and  solemnly 
assumed  her  baptismal  vows  and  obligations.”  This  was  done  by 
Horatio  Southgate,  Bishop  of  Maryland.  She  had  been  baptized  as  an 
infant  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Butler  in  Washington,  who  afterward  wrote 
a  book  denying  the  necessity  of  Baptismal  Regeneration. 
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She  was  sent  to  Patapsco  where  she  spent  two  years,  and  seems  to 
have  been  very  happy.  The  vacations  at  Tulip  Hill  were  varied  only 
by  long  rides  on  horseback  and  reading.  “Sophie,  I  am  so  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  ‘Philip  2nd’.  I  really  think  I  never  read  so  interesting  a  book. 
I  have  also  been  lately  looking  over  those  poems  of  Owen  Meredith. 
I  read  Brooke’s  ‘Fool  of  Quality’,  one  of  the  most  peculiar  books  I  ever 
read,  and  interesting.  It  was  written  more  than  100  years  ago,  and 
revised  and  published  not  long  ago  by  Kingsley  .  .  .  ‘The  Martins 
of  Cro-Martin’  by  Lever,  not  startling  in  the  way  of  genius,  and  I  am 
reading  Irving’s  works,  and  I  am  anxious  to  read  ‘The  Newcomes’  and 
‘The  Days  of  Bruce’.  Please  at  your  first  opportunity  get  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  ‘Tales  of  the  Crusades’.  ‘The  Betrothed’  is  lovely,  ‘The  Talis¬ 
man,  magnificent.  The  latter,  I  like  almost,  not  quite,  better  than 
‘Ivanhoe’.” 

At  Christmas,  she  writes  of  the  negro  servants  singing  under  the 
window  most  beautifully,  and  of  reading  Dickens’  “Christmas  Carol” 
to  inspire  her  homesick  spirit.  While  her  older  sister  and  her  cousin 
were  “crimping  and  curling  and  fussing’’  in  expectation  of  the  young 
men  who  would  come  from  “Hawthorne  Ridge,’’  the  home  of  the 
Chestons  and  from  “Doden”  where  the  Mercer’s  lived,  the  little  Emilie 
writes:  “While  they  arrange  these  arrangements,  I  look  on  from  time 
to  time  and  cynically  revolve  in  my  mind,  ‘Vanity,  vanity,  All  is 
Vanity’.’’ 

She  read  Shakespeare,  Bulwer,  “Frederick  the  Great”.  “Let  me 
present  you  with  the  programme  of  my  life  as  it  is  at  present  spent,” 
she  writes  her  darling  Sophie.  “After  breakfast  I  spend  an  hour  keeping 
house,  then  Aunty  and  I  come  up  to  our  sewing,  and  we  always  have 
one  of  Scott’s  novels  on  hand.  She  reads  while  I  work  or  vice  versa; 
this  until  dinner,  after  which  I  ride  every  day  until  the  sun  goes  down, 
when  I  hasten  in  and  read  Homer’s  ‘Iliad’  until  tea,  after  tea  I  read 
Strickland’s  Queens  to  Uncle.” 

She  comments  on  the  Surrender  of  Lee.  “We  can  not  believe  it  is 
true.”  She  could  remember  the  visits  of  General  Lee  to  Tulip  Hill,  and 
his  charming  manner  and  handsome  face,  and  to  the  end  of  her  life  her 
tastes  and  sympathies  were  southern.  There  were  no  crabs  so  fine  as 
those  caught  at  West  River;  nothing  in  the  north  ever  tasted  quite  like 
the  delicate  hot  breads  and  delicious  dishes  prepared  at  Tulip  Hill. 

She  writes  to  her  father,  who  carefully  guided  her  reading.  “I  am 
very  anxious  to  improve,  and  I  have  no  one  to  instruct  me  but  you,  and 
no  one  could  to  it  so  well  I  am  sure,”  and  in  this  same  letter  she  tells  of 
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trying  to  get  a  copy  of  Mme.  de  Sevigne’s  letters;  “I  hate  to  borrow 
books,”  she  writes,  “I  have  too  great  a  respect  for  books  to  abuse  them, 
and  I  guard  my  own  as  a  miser  does  his  gold.  This  feeling  I  get  from 
you.  I  read  slowly  because  I  find  so  much  that  is  beautiful.  I  like 
constantly  to  re-read.  Homer  abounds  in  beautiful  pictures.”  Later, 
“I  am  in  love  with  ‘The  Newcomes’.” 

In  1870,  she  visited  her  brother,  Frank  Markoe  in  Baltimore,  and  her 
faithful  letters  to  Sophie  are  sometimes  anxious  because  of  the  evident 
difficulty  of  finding  ways  and  means.  She  heard  Grand  Opera  and  con¬ 
certs,  and  was  full  of  the  joy  of  her  youth,  but  she  writes  her  sister  who 
was  visiting  in  Philadelphia  to  choose  wisely  from  among  her  many 
admirers,  and  settle  herself  in  life  for  her  mother’s  sake  and  her  sisters’. 
Her  older  sister  Mary  was  teaching  three  little  girls  at  Charlestown  in 
West  Virginia,  and  was  happy  in  her  work,  and  the  time  of  devotion  to 
her  aunt,  who  would  gladly  have  varied  the  dull  existence  in  the  country 
if  funds  had  been  available,  seemed  to  drag  interminably  to  little  Emilie. 
There  were  occasional  great  joys.  “I  have  seen  Jefferson,  have  seen  Rip 
Van  Winkle!  !  Must  I  say  any  more,  or  will  a  blank  be  more  eloquent? 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  never  seen  any  acting  before.  Again,  my  twin,  we  are 
united,  for  I  love  Jefferson  now  and  forever,  as  you  have  always  done 
since  you  saw  him.”  She  called  Sophie  her  twin,  and  her  admiration 
and  devotion  to  her  gay  and  beautiful  older  sister  could  not  be  excelled. 

In  August  of  1870  her  brother  Frank  lost  his  baby  daughter.  She 
writes  to  her  aunt:  “She  died  peacefully  at  last,  lying  in  my  arms;  she 
is  happy  now,  and  can  never  more  suffer,  but  oh!  Aunty,  she  leaves 
suffering  hearts  behind  her,  and  it  was  so  hard  to  part  with  her.  Aunty, 
you  know  I  never  saw  death  before,  and  oh!  how  awful!”  She  was  her¬ 
self  so  young,  and  now  her  generous  nature  began  its  work  of  entire 
devotion  to  others.  She  nursed  the  dying  baby  day  and  night  until  weary 
with  grief  and  watching,  and  then  she  tried  to  comfort  others. 

“How  I  wish  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  contribute  in  some  way  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  my  dear  Father,  who  has  so  little  pleasure  and 
comfort  in  his  life,  but  God  denies  our  family  the  happiness  of  a  home, 
and  the  privilege  of  seeing  each  other,  and  He  alone  knows  what  is  best 
for  us,  so  we  must  submit,  but  the  trial  is  very  great,  and  it  makes  my 
heart  ache.”  She  writes  to  her  father  from  her  brother’s  house  in  Balti¬ 
more,  explaining  that  she  must  soon  go  back  to  her  aunt  and  uncle  at 
Tulip  Hill,  not  only  because  they  miss  her  and  need  her,  but  she  hates 
to  be  an  expense  to  her  brother,  and  she  adds:  “Dear  Father  I  can  not 
help  thinking  that  you  may  be  depriving  yourself  of  some  little  comfort 
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to  send  the  money  to  us.  Don’t  do  so,  please.  Anything  will  do  for 
young  people.  I  have  all  my  wants  supplied  and  I  want  no  luxuries. 
I  have  begun  life  in  earnest,  and  my  spare  time  now  is  devoted  to  work 
which  I  am  paid  for,  not  reading  as  formerly.”  She  sewed  most  beauti¬ 
fully  and  often  made  dresses  for  her  sisters,  and  was  never  idle  for  a 
moment. 

She  writes  to  Sophie,  “I  have  been  suffering  with  my  arms.  I  have 
had  neuralgia  in  them  both  violently  for  four  or  five  days,  and  all  that 
time  I  could  not  lift  them.” 

Colonel  Hughes  died  in  1870,  and  Emilie  wrote  her  father  on  Christ¬ 
mas  day,  “In  this  house  of  trouble  and  distress  I  have  been  so  occupied 
that  I  have  had  no  time  to  write.  Everything  on  the  farm  as  well  as  in 
the  house  has  to  be  looked  after  .  .  .  Aunty  seems  to  rely  on  me  so  much 
that  I  do  everything  I  can  for  her  gladly.”  She  describes  with  tender 
affection  her  uncle’s  quiet  death,  and  her  aunt’s  touching  reliance  on  the 
Almighty  Arm  to  sustain  her. 

In  1871  she  writes.  “Father,  you  will  I  know  hardly  credit  me  when 
I  tell  you  I  am  twenty  on  the  3rd  of  February.  I  feel  every  day  of  it  for 
I  have  always  been  old,  but  Aunty  can  hardly  believe  it.”  A  few  days 
later,  in  trying  to  comfort  her  father  in  his  loneliness  and  illness,  she  says 
wisely,  “Every  year  that  I  live  shows  me  more  plainly  that  there  is 
nothing  worth  living  for  in  this  world  but  the  next,”  and  to  Sophie, 
“My  darling  girl  I  think  of  you  all  the  time,  and  I  never  have  a  pleasant 
ride,  I  never  eat  a  piece  of  fruit  or  anything  good  that  I  don’t  think  with 
a  pang  of  you,  and  wish  I  could  share  every  nice  thing  I  have.  If  I  ever 
have  the  power,  won’t  I  give  myself  that  most  grand  of  all  luxuries  the 
privilege  of  helping  those  I  love!” 

There  had  been  a  sweet  intimacy  between  the  father  and  daughter 
notwithstanding  their  enforced  separation,  and  there  was  never  a  break 
in  their  correspondence,  so  that  the  death  of  Francis  Markoe  in  1871  was 
a  very  real  grief  to  his  youngest  daughter.  They  had  many  traits  in  com¬ 
mon.  Her  father  recognized  his  child’s  strong  character,  her  vigorous 
mentality  and  capacity  for  endurance  and  devoted  service.  So  far  as 
possible  he  directed  her  education,  and  gave  her  his  own  high  ideals. 
She  inherited  from  him  a  charming  wit  and  sense  of  humor,  and  gift  of 
expression.  He  loved  to  surprise  people  with  gifts,  gratifying  some 
special  wish,  and  to  the  last  day  of  her  life,  his  child  kept  a  box  of  treas¬ 
ures  to  give  her  visitors,  and  her  eyes  would  beam  with  satisfaction  to 
see  their  pleased  surprise.  She  rejoiced  in  her  father’s  praise,  and  did  her 
best  to  please  him. 
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In  October  1872,  while  she  was  still  in  mourning,  a  friend  of  her 
father  invited  her  to  go  to  New  York,  and  later  she  went  with  her  dear 
Sophie  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  met  her  cousin  David  Caldwell  Florens 
Rivinus,  and  then  began  the  unclouded  heaven  of  delight  which  was  their 
courtship  and  married  life. 

In  a  little  retrospect  written  two  years  after  her  marriage  in  which 
she  tells  the  incidents  of  that  time,  of  her  home-coming  to  Tulip  Hill, 
and  her  aunt’s  desolation  at  the  thought  of  parting  with  her,  she  says: 

“Every  day  seemed  to  show  us  that  our  choice  was  wise.  I  found 
him  noble  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  high  toned,  generous,  manly,  but 
tender  and  sensitive  and  loving  as  a  woman.  What  have  I  done  Oh!  my 
God,  to  merit  such  a  priceless  gift  at  Thy  Hand?  I  did  not  marry  ex¬ 
pecting  no  faults  in  my  husband,  and  no  home  trials,  but  I  did  commence 
my  married  life  with  earnest  prayer  to  my  God  for  help  to  meet  whatever 
might  arise  with  a  faithful  and  true  heart.” 

She  writes  of  the  time  of  their  engagement: 

“He  wrote  every  day,  he  telegraphed,  every  day  sent  me  beautiful 
presents,  but  the  best  of  all  were  those  lovely  Sundays  when  he  would 
take  me  to  Church  and  that  beautiful  processional  hymn,  ‘Holy,  Holy, 
Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty’  seems  to  be  interwoven  with  all  of  our 
love  life.” 

“Now  writing  two  years  after  I  can  record  only  the  tender  love  of  a 
mother  and  the  strong  support  of  a  father’s  arm.  These  have  been  my 
portion. 

“My  husband  has  at  all  times  been  the  most  congenial  companion  I 
ever  had,  the  brightest  sunshine  follows  him  wherever  he  goes,  and  in 
his  presence  I  am  supremely  content.  In  the  enjoyment  of  this  blessing 
from  Our  Father,  may  we  never  forget  the  gratitude  we  owe  Him. 

“I  was  married  on  the  29th  of  October  1873  at  my  old  home,  Tulip  Hill. 
Sophie  was  my  bridesmaid.  I  wore  pale  blue,  and  she  pale  pink  silk  .  .  . 

“All  my  relations  at  West  River  were  there,  and  old  Dr.  Hodges  per¬ 
formed  the  ceremony  in  the  hall,  and  they  tell  me  it  was  a  most  lovely 
scene. 

“There  had  been  no  marriage  in  that  house  for  one  hundred  years. 
Aunty  gave  me  a  necklace  of  pearls  and  two  applique  lace  flounces,  and 
Mother  gave  me  an  exquisite  painting  of  the  Madonna.” 

A  pearl  cross  and  earrings  were  the  gift  of  her  husband. 

No  pearl  could  be  more  lovely  than  the  bride  whose  picture  in  her 
wedding  veil  of  lace  hangs  where  her  children  may  see  it.  A  face  of  noble 
contour,  and  fine  as  a  flower,  delicately  poised,  with  the  blue  of  Heaven 
in  her  eyes,  and  the  gold  of  sunshine  in  her  hair. 
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They  came  to  live  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  the  bride  was  happy  as 
a  queen,  as  she  expresses  it,  with  all  that  her  heart  could  desire,  and  with 
power  of  sharing  with  others  her  gifts  of  fortune  and  position.  Perhaps 
her  best  joys,  next  to  her  husband’s  companionship  were  the  visits  from 
her  family  from  whom  she  had  been  separated  for  half  of  her  young  life, 
and  the  comforts  she  could  give  them,  above  all  those  she  gave  her 
patient  mother  who  had  borne  many  privations  with  quiet  dignity  and 
fortitude. 

Her  diary  continues : 

“At  Christmas  of  1874,  Mother  and  Sister  came  to  us,  and  they  say 
they  had  a  lovely  bright  time,  but  I  can  not  remember  it  for  the  day 
before  New  Year’s  day  I  was  taken  very  ill,  insensible,  found  lying  on 
the  floor,  and  then  followed  days  of  agonizing  suspense.  I  had  a  tedious 
recovery,  and  on  the  4th  of  February  our  child  was  born  dead,  a  son, 
and  though  I  had  hardly  hoped  for  it  after  my  long  illness,  still  when  I 
laid  my  hand  on  that  little  head,  my  heart  ached  as  it  does  now  when  I 
think  of  what  might  have  been. 

“Almighty  God,  may  the  recollection  of  this  nearness  to  death  make 
me  anxious  to  prepare  for  it  by  pure  living;  may  it  fill  my  soul  with 
gratitude  for  Thy  mercy  in  sparing  me  to  my  loving  husband.’’ 

There  were  alternate  trials  and  pleasures,  illnesses  in  the  family,  the 
sudden  loss  by  poison  of  superb  dog,  her  husband’s  special  pet,  on  the 
morning  of  her  birthday,  but  followed  by  the  delight  of  taking  her  sister 
to  the  Assembly  ball  where  she  wore  her  wedding  dress. 

In  1876,  the  Centennial  Year  she  writes:  “The  more  I  see  of  my  dear 
one,  the  more  I  honor  and  love  him.  My  happiness  is  unbroken.  I  am 
in  the  still  waters,  and  I  am  satisfied.  I  have  nothing  even  to  pray  for. 
I  ask  that  our  lives  may  be  useful  unselfish  ones,  and  that  our  tender 
Saviour  may  spare  them  to  us  many  years.  I  have  known  what  the  shade 
is,  and  therefore  I  can  feel  and  enjoy  the  sunshine  that  floods  my  outer, 
no  less  than  inner  and  hidden  life.  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner!  I 
am  reading  the  Bible  with  my  dear  one,  and  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  see 
his  interest  in  it.” 

Later  she  writes  most  touchingly:  “Having  been  before  so  very  ill, 
I  can  but  feel  the  solemnity  of  this  time  and  it  in  no  way  depresses  me. 
God  only  knows  how  happy  I  have  been  for  three  years,  and  how  I 
long  to  live  for  my  husband’s  sake,  as  well  as  for  this  new  hope  of 
motherhood,  but  if  I  should  be  denied  this  boon  I  want  to  call  to  my 
previous  husband’s  mind  that  the  only  comfort  he  can  have  in  this  life 
is  the  hope  of  being  reunited  to  me  in  a  world  where  there  is  no  parting. 
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I  have  turned  his  thoughts  Heavenward  I  know,  but  oh!  I  have  never, 
I  fear  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  spiritual  things  with  half  the  ear¬ 
nestness  I  know  they  deserve,  and  my  most  anxious  wish  is  that  he 
should  faithfully  study  the  Bible,  and  humbly  pray  for  a  loving  Saviour’s 
aid  ‘to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world’.  Truly  has  he  been  the 
sunshine  of  my  life,  and  God’s  blessing  will  follow  him  as  a  reward  for 
that  ‘in  as  much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me’.” 

On  the  morning  of  All  Saints’  Day,  her  child  was  born,  a  daughter 
who  in  the  Providence  of  God  became  her  great  support  and  comfort 
through  long  years  of  unequalled  suffering. 

Mr.  Rivinus  was  fifteen  years  older  than  his  young  wife,  and  was 
her  second  cousin  related  through  her  father’s  family.  He  was  as  will 
be  shown  later  the  very  fine  and  upright  man,  the  exceedingly  gentle 
and  affectionate  husband  and  father  described  by  his  devoted  wife. 

His  ancestor  was  Andreas  Rivinus,  a  German,  distinguished  for  his 
remarkable  scientific  researches  and  discoveries. 

From  1873  to  1888  the  happy  family  lived  in  Germantown,  a  part  of 
Philadelphia,  in  a  charming  house  with  lawns  and  trees  and  garden. 
Here  four  children  were  born,  two  daughters  and  two  sons,  and  though 
his  wife’s  health  was  frail,  and  Mr.  Rivinus  had  a  serious  attack  of 
inflammatory  rheumatism  in  the  early  part  of  their  married  life,  they 
seemed  to  greatly  prosper. 

They  went  always  to  St.  Luke’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
wife  of  the  rector,  Mrs.  Vibbert  was  their  dear  friend.  In  matters  of 
religion,  the  evangelical  school  of  thought  seems  to  have  been  the  pre¬ 
vailing  one  and  the  only  approach  to  any  knowledge  of  Catholicity 
was  the  conversion  of  Frank  Markoe,  older  brother  of  Mrs.  Rivinus, 
who  was  nursed  by  Catholic  Sisters  after  he  had  been  wounded  in  the 
Civil  War. 

Her  mother  warned  her  young  daughter  of  the  danger  of  Catholic 
association  when  she  visited  her  brother,  in  her  girlhood. 

Her  father  seemed  not  to  have  been  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  though 
at  the  close  of  his  life  he  wrote  to  his  daughter  that  he  would  like  to  be 
a  Catholic,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  baptized  by  the  Catholic  nurse 
who  took  care  of  him  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

During  the  winter  of  1882-3,  the  family  moved  into  town  and  took 
a  house  at  13th  and  Locust  Streets,  so  that  Mr.  Rivinus  might  be  near 
his  office,  as  he  was  not  well.  In  January,  a  terrible  affliction  came  upon 
them  when  they  were  all  seized  with  scarlet  fever.  Mrs.  Rivinus  was 
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very  ill,  and  all  four  little  children,  and  their  nurse  had  the  disease  in 
such  malignant  form  that  she  died  very  soon.  People  were  afraid  to 
come  near  the  house,  and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  servants 
and  nurses.  As  for  spiritual  help  none  could  be  given,  the  various  min¬ 
isters  fearing  contagion  for  their  families,  until  the  Reverend  Basil  W. 
Maturin  of  St.  Clement’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  hearing  of  the 
trouble  through  a  friend,  came  to  call,  and  insisted  on  entering  the 
house,  eager  to  give  all  comfort  in  his  power  both  spiritual  and  corporal. 
Through  the  All  Saints’  Sisterhood,  associated  with  St.  Clement’s,  he 
was  able  to  get  an  English  nurse  to  help  the  situation  and  from  this  time 
until  his  pathetic  and  heroic  death  in  the  Lusitania  disaster  he  was 
their  dear  and  intimate  friend. 

Father  Maturin  was  an  Irishman  born  in  Dublin  in  1847  where  his 
family  of  Huguenot  origin  had  lived  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and 
where  his  father  and  grandfather  were  celebrated  preachers,  his  grand¬ 
father  also  a  noted  writer  of  force  and  originality.  Father  Maturin, 
after  his  graduation  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  having  been 
curate  of  Peterston  in  England,  went  to  Cowley  St.  John,  aspiring  to  a 
life  of  stricter  observance  and  a  greater  opportunity  for  missionary  work. 
When  the  Cowley  Fathers  were  established  in  America,  Father  Maturin 
was  sent  to  Boston,  and  when  his  order  was  established  at  St.  Clement’s 
Church  in  Philadelphia  later,  he  became  Rector  of  that  parish. 

Mr.  Rivinus  became  a  vestryman  at  St.  Clement’s  and  was  of  the 
greatest  aid  to  the  rector,  not  only  financially,  but  in  matters  where 
expert  advice  was  needed  and  there  sprang  up  between  them  a  friend¬ 
ship  that  meant  spiritual  development  for  both  to  an  astonishing  degree. 
The  family  he  had  helped  in  their  need  became  to  Father  Maturin  bene¬ 
factors  in  their  turn  and  by  their  example  gave  him  increase  of  courage 
to  follow  them  to  the  acceptance  of  Divine  Truth. 

Mrs.  Rivinus  became  an  “Outer  Sister’’  at  the  Sisters’  Home,  entering 
with  zeal  and  vigor  into  their  works  of  mercy,  and  through  Father 
Maturin  came  to  her  and  to  her  husband  their  first  knowledge  of  Catholic 
doctrine. 

They  accepted  gladly  and  unreservedly  all  that  was  given  them, 
rejoicing  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  of  Our  Lord  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  They  read  Lacordaire  and  de  Ravignan  and  others  quoted 
by  Father  Maturin  in  his  weekly  conferences.  The  writings  of  Cardinal 
Newman  opened  for  them  a  new  and  glorious  world.  They  read  “The 
Invitation  Heeded’’  of  the  great  Passionist  Missionary,  Father  Fidelis, 
and  they  listened  with  the  large  excited  congregations  gathered  in  St. 
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Clement’s  to  the  thrilling  eloquence  of  the  preacher  who  was  uncon¬ 
sciously  leading  them  as  he  had  led  many  others  to  pass  before  him  into 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Perhaps  the  experience  of  Monsignor  Benson  so  well  and  simply  told 
in  his  “Confessions  of  a  Convert”  will  best  explain  the  character  of  the 
influence  Father  Maturin  brought  to  bear  upon  his  hearers. 

“For  the  first  time”  Monsignor  Benson  writes,  “Christian  doctrine 
as  Father  Maturin  preached  it,  displayed  itself  to  me  as  an  orderly 
scheme.  I  saw  now  how  things  fitted  on  one  to  the  other.  How  the 
Sacraments  followed  inevitably  from  the  Incarnation,  how  body  and  spirit 
were  alike  met  in  the  mercy  of  God.  The  preacher  was  extraordinarily 
eloquent  and  deep:  he  preached  hour  after  hour:  he  caught  up  my 
fragments  of  thought,  my  glimpses  of  spiritual  experience,  my  gropings 
in  the  twilight,  and  showed  me  the  whole,  glowing  and  transfigured  in 
an  immense  scheme,  whose  existence  I  had  not  suspected. 

He  touched  my  heart  also,  profoundly  as  well  as  my  head,  revealing 
to  me  the  springs  and  motives  of  my  own  nature  in  a  completely 
new  manner.” 

Some  such  experience  was  that  of  the  two  earnest  Christians  who 
were  being  led  with  such  helpful  zeal  to  self  knowledge  and  greater 
love  of  God  by  one  whose  love  for  human  souls  was  so  exceeding  great, 
and  whose  power  of  presenting  his  subject  had  so  much  originality. 

Father  Maturin  was  quick,  nervous,  alert,  almost  irritable  by  nature, 
and  his  manner  in  the  pulpit  unconventional.  His  thought  was  so  rapid 
that  his  words  seemed  to  rush  like  a  torrent,  and  burst  at  times  into 
moving  eloquence  that  carried  all  before  it.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
very  humble  and  he  would  take  infinite  pains  in  the  direction  of  any 
individual  who  sought  him.  His  advice  was  that  each  soul  having 
received  at  its  creation  its  special  characteristics  should  not  try  to  change 
them,  but  should  bring  them  to  the  perfection  God  intended. 

His  own  impetuosity  carried  him  far  in  his  career  of  missionary  zeal, 
while  his  deliberate  calm  reasoning  faculty  enabled  him  to  make  pains¬ 
taking,  even  painful  research  into  every  problem  that  presented  itself 
in  his  long  delayed  acceptance  of  Catholic  belief. 

At  the  time  Father  Maturin  preached  at  St.  Clement’s,  Ritualism 
had  not  gone  so  far  in  its  effects  upon  the  Anglican  Communion,  so  that 
his  teaching  had  the  effect  of  novelty.  It  surprised,  shocked,  grieved 
and  inspired  in  turn,  and  the  preacher  was  silenced  by  his  Bishop  for  two 
years.  At  his  return,  however,  his  congregations  were  more  than  ever 
moved  by  his  sermons.  At  this  time  grave  doubts  as  to  his  position 
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tormented  him  and  he  went  back  to  England,  and  thence  to  work  for  his 
order  in  South  Africa.  From  there  he  corresponded  regularly  with  Mr. 
Rivinus. 

Meantime,  in  1886  Mr.  Rivinus  was  overwhelmed  with  anxiety.  His 
business  had  failed,  and  he  was  making  arrangements  to  close  it,  and 
form  a  new  connection,  and  sell  his  fine  property  in  Germantown. 

In  a  little  diary  written  at  this  time,  his  wife  shows  how  courageously 
she  was  adjusting  her  household  to  new  conditions,  and  practising  some 
of  the  economies  of  her  girlhood.  Under  date  of  January  1,  1886,  she 
writes: 

“All  well  thank  God.  A  new  life  begins  for  us  in  many  senses  today. 
I  feel  prepared  for  the  great  change,  and  so  grateful  that  my  discipline 
has  been  so  tempered.  No  separations,  no  disgrace,  only  self  denial 
after  twelve  years  of  luxury. 

“May  it  unite  me  to  Him  who  knew  no  comfort  physically  for  our 
sakes. 

“Last  year  at  this  time  I  had  five  servants,  today  I  have  one.” 

She  announces  her  determination  to  make  her  expenses  one-fifth  of 
what  they  had  heretofore  been,  and  she  acknowledges  the  keenest  suffer¬ 
ing  she  could  know  in  the  sight  of  the  distress  of  her  husband,  “so 
bravely  borne.  May  our  dear  Lord  sanctify  it  to  him  an  hundred  fold.” 
She  records  the  finishing  of  the  “Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce”,  in  their 
peaceful  home  evenings,  and  the  beginning  of  Justin  McCarthy’s  “His¬ 
tory  of  Our  Own  Times”;  her  husband  reading  aloud  while  she  worked 
briskly  for  the  Missions. 

“My  review  of  this  suffering  year,  is  made  on  my  knees,  that  the 
greatest  happiness  of  my  life  has  come  to  me  therein,  the  most  com¬ 
forting  belief  in  the  Real  Presence.  It  has  been  peace  to  me,  it  is  an 
incentive  to  work.  It  is  everything  to  me  now. 

“I  feel  that  I  can  reach  my  merciful  Saviour  now,  and  in  the  past  I 
never  could  reach  Him.  I  grasped  in  the  dark.  Lord,  I  believe,  help 
Thou  my  unbelief.” 

The  early  services  at  St.  Clement’s  were  a  great  comfort.  She  writes 
on  January  24th: 

“Very  calm,  a  sort  of  holy  quiet,  when  we  went  out  to  Church  at 
7.30.  How  thankful  I  am  for  the  privilege  of  going.  I  feel  when  I 
start  as  if  I  could  run  every  step  of  the  way  for  such  an  honor.” 

She  writes  of  her  husband,  “God  bless  him;  I  bless  him  with  every 
thought.” 
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Her  health  was  frail  as  possible,  and  to  recuperate,  after  the  sale  of 
their  home,  the  family  went  to  live  in  Atlantic  City. 

It  was  hard  to  leave  the  scene  of  her  happiness,  the  birthplace  of  her 
children,  the  society  of  her  friends,  and  above  all  her  work  and  interest 
and  spiritual  joy  in  St.  Clement’s  Church,  but  she  met  these  trials  with 
her  usual  serenity. 

She  was  high  spirited  and  ambitious,  she  valued  those  things  that 
belong  to  position.  She  was  well  aware  of  the  fine  family  traditions  that 
her  children  should  inherit,  and  she  knew  that  in  a  measure,  these  were 
in  jeopardy  when  fortune  had  failed.  But  she  could  remember  when  it 
had  failed  in  her  childhood  and  how  her  parents  had  borne  with  dignified 
composure  their  lot  of  poverty  and  affliction. 

She  had  not  married  for  ease  and  comfort,  and  she  knew  the  great 
love  within  her  could  be  trusted  forever  as  the  motive  power  of  her  life. 

Her  husband  had  written  her  at  the  time  of  their  courtship,  “I  love 
to  hear  you  say  you  so  often  thank  our  Heavenly  Father  for  the  holy 
love  we  feel  so  deeply  for  each  other;  let  us  both  try  always  to  remember 
Him  as  the  cause  of  our  happiness,  and  feel  an  accountability  to  Him 
for  all  we  enjoy.  ...  I  want  you  to  complete  the  work  you  have 
begun,  and  teach  me  to  love  Him.  All  true  men  attribute  to  their  ideal 
of  womanhood  a  simple  faith  in  God,  but  oh!  so  strong  which  sheds  a 
purity  and  loveliness  around  them,  which  raises  them  immeasurably 
above  us.  Be  very,  very  careful  to  cherish  this  sacred  religious  feeling, 
and  whenever  you  see  me  careless,  bring  me  back  to  your  God  and  mine 
by  your  gentle  influence  and  beautiful  example.” 

She  remembered  these  words  so  affectionately  written,  and  she  met 
each  emergency  with  self  forgetful  service.  God  had  given  her  abundance 
of  blessings,  but  the  greatest  of  all  was  in  reserve  for  her  and  with  it 
came  the  cross  which  she  lovingly  accepted. 

Her  husband  had  also  written  her  in  those  early  days:  ‘‘I  value 
success  in  business  in  order  to  procure  you  comforts  and  the  indulgences 
I  want  to  bestow  upon  you  without  bounds.  I  value  now,  and  am  try¬ 
ing  more  than  ever  to  acquire  the  respect  of  my  fellow  men  in  order  that 
you  shall  always  be  proud  of  your  name.  On  my  knees  I  ask  God  to  make 
me  worthy  of  you,  to  make  me  true  to  you  in  thought,  word  and  deed, 
to  enable  me  to  make  you  happy,  to  spare  us  to  share  each  other’s  joys, 
and  to  sympathize  in  each  other’s  troubles,  and  to  help  us  to  lead  a  life 
daily  increasing  our  love  for  each  other.” 

What  did  it  matter  then  that  temporal  blessings  had  taken  flight, 
when  the  eternal  wings  enfolded  them? 
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The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  Atlantic  City  was  not  congenial 
to  her,  and  was  only  open  on  Sunday,  and  in  order  to  pray  and  meditate 
Mrs.  Rivinus  went  daily  to  the  Catholic  Church.  There,  in  the  Presence 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  she  found  her  peace,  and  drew  her  strength  for 
her  coming  trial. 

In  the  evening,  her  husband  read  aloud  to  her  the  works  of  Newman 
and  others  until  conviction  came  to  them. 

A  letter  from  Father  Maturin  written  at  Cowley  St.  John,  Oxford  in 
1887  and  evidently  in  reply  to  some  question  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rivinus 
regarding  his  state  of  mind  and  contemplated  change  of  faith,  says: 

“As  to  the  subject  of  your  letter  I  feel  myself  responsible  for  the 
questionings  that  I  have,  I  am  afraid,  been  the  means  of  raising  in  people’s 
minds  that  I  wish  I  could  quiet  the  doubts  of  those  who  are  upset.  Though 
I  have  not  spoken  much  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman  question,  yet 
you  know  I  am  sure  the  state  of  perplexity  and  doubt  in  which  I  was 
when  I  left  Philadelphia,  last  spring  ...  I  did  not  feel  myself  able  to 
continue  ministering  at  St.  Clement’s  with  the  many  and  grave  doubts 
that  were  besetting  my  mind  on  the  whole  question  of  the  authority  of 
our  Church.  In  fact  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  could  not  stay  longer 
in  the  Anglican  Church.  I  tell  you  all  this,  though  you  probably  know 
it,  to  show  you  how  strongly  any  man  who  feels  our  difficulties  has  my 
sympathy.  Since  I  have  been  over  here  and  able  to  read  and  think  I  have 
given  myself  up  to  studying  and  thinking  over  the  question  .  .  .  and 
while  I  feel  our  difficulties  immensely  I  could  not,  as  I  think  at  present, 
accept  the  position  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  submit  to  her  claims.’’ 

After  giving  many  reasons  for  his  position,  he  says: 

“Dear  friend,  I  honestly  say  I  do  not  feel  that  all  my  questions  are 
by  any  means  answered,  but  that  I  have  felt  strongly  that  I  have  been 
forced  to  wait,  and  that  in  God’s  sight  I  could  not  take  any  step  at 
present  .  .  . 

“I  am  afraid  I  have  not  said  much  to  help  you!  but  I  would  only  ask 
you  to  wait  and  read  and  pray,  as  I  am  sure  you  do.’’ 

From  Cape  Town  at  the  close  of  the  same  year,  he  writes  again: 

“You  had  been  so  often  in  my  mind  that  I  was  just  about  writing 
to  you  when  your  letter  came  .  .  . 

“I  can  only  pray  that  you  may  be  led  aright,  and  that  by  no  act  or 
step  of  your  own,  conscious  or  unconscious,  you  may  fail  of  being  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

“I  have  no  prejudice  against  the  Roman  Church  .  .  .  Each  of  us  must 
follow  the  teachings  of  conscience,  and  the  guidance  of  God  so  far  as 
we  know.’’ 
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Then  follows  a  careful  explanation  of  his  own  reasons  for  still  remaining 
in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  he  adds: 

“I  will  not  hide  from  you  that  I  myself  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
get  a  clear  and  decided  answer  to  the  questions  my  mind  is  asking,  but 
I  can’t  think  that  God  demands  that  in  so  momentous  a  question,  one 
should  decide  hastily.  I  am  where  I  am  in  the  Providence  of  God.  In 
leaving  the  religion  of  my  birth,  whether  I  do  so  rightly  or  wrongly, 
I  must  incur  responsibility.  I  act,  I  do  not  simply  remain  passively, 
and  in  so  doing  I  am  responsible.  I  have,  it  is  true  all  the  merit  if  I  am 
right,  but  all  the  reverse,  if  I  am  wrong. 

“You  will  know  how  I  feel  for  you  and  your  wife,  and  how  I  shall 
anxiously  watch  and  await  what  may  come,  with  the  one  prayer  that 
you  may  do  what  is  right. 

“  ‘Send  out  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth  that  they  may  lead  me’.” 

Father  Maturin  left  Cape  Town,  and  the  letter  from  his  dear  friend 
announcing  his  great  decisive  step  in  entering  the  Catholic  Church  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  England.  He  wrote  on  May  7, 1890  from  Amcott’s  Rectory, 
Doncaster: — 

‘  ‘My  very  dear  Friend : 

“I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  emotion  your  letter  caused  me  and  the  many 
feelings  it  stirred  within  me.  Of  your  own  deep  reality  and  earnestness 
the  step  you  have  taken  is  proof  and  witness.  Such  wrenchings  from 
old  moorings  are  not  easy  for  any  one.  Yet  what  must  I  feel?  You  say, 
no  doubt,  that  I  may  be  thankful  that  I  have  had  any  part  in  putting 
you  on  the  path  that  has  led  you  to  your  peace — Yet  dear  friend  I  do 
feel  only  the  responsibility  in  awakening  in  others  a  line  of  thought 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  follow  to  the  same  conclusion.  Ques¬ 
tions  and  difficulties  suggest  themselves  to  a  clergyman  that  do  not 
occur  to  a  layman,  and  while,  as  you  know,  I  once  felt  that  I  could 
not  go  on  longer  where  I  was,  I  have  not  been  able,  after  a  great  deal 
of  thought  and  reading,  to  accept  all  that  is  demanded  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  You  will  not  feel  that  I  love  you  and  your  dear  ones 
the  less,  or  feel  less  interest  and  care  for  you.  Indeed  no,  tho’  as  I  read 
your  letter  I  felt  many  mingled  feelings  about  all  my  relations  and  love 
for  you  in  the  past — how  strangely  I  came  to  know  you  and  how  closely 
you  came  into  my  life  at  the  Church.  Was  it  all  only  to  be  a  transition 
state?  Yet  how  could  I  say  anything  to  keep  you  back  from  obeying 
what  you  felt  to  be  right.  The  tone  of  your  letter  was  refreshing  and 
comforting,  so  free  from  the  spirit  that  too  many  converts  show,  and 
I  am  sure  my  dear  friend  that  God  will  give  you  many  blessings  here¬ 
after  for  doing  what  you  felt  your  duty,  hard  though  it  must  have  been. 
You  can  perhaps  understand  how  many  attractions  the  Church  which 
is  now  yours,  has  for  me.  If  I  were  to  obey  inclination  only,  my  course 
would  be  an  easy  one.  And  perhaps  you  know  something  of  how  keenly 


I  feci  our  many  difficulties,  but  one  must  not  act  save  as  one  believes 
oneself  to  be  led  by  God,  and  mere  difficulties  are  not  a  reason  for  flight. 
What  to  you,  acting  as  you  did,  was  a  great  merit  would  be  to  me  an 
act  of  cowardice  at  present  at  least  in  some  ways.  But  I  must  keep  my 
soul  open  to  guidance  and  if  I  ever  or  when  I  ever  saw  it  to  be  right 
to  take  the  step  that  you  have  taken,  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  courage 
to  take  it.  You  cannot  tell  how  I  feel  so  many  having  done  as  you  have 
done.  It  seems  as  if  the  responsibility  all  rested  upon  myself,  as  if  by 
my  words  and  teaching  I  lea  others  to  do  what  I  could  not  do  myself. 
Yet  I  could  not  unsay  anything  I  have  said  be  the  consequences  what 
they  may.  You  are  free  from  many  of  the  perplexities  and  difficulties 
that  we  have  now  and  I  can  believe  in  the  feeling  of  rest  and  peace  after 
the  struggle.  God  grant  you  may  have  it  unceasingly.  I  remember  you 
almost  daily  in  my  prayers  and  I  hope  you  will  not  cease  to  remember  me.” 


These  letters  show  the  entire  sympathy  and  direct  honesty  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  writer,  who  did  not  himself  follow  his  dear  friends  into 
the  Church  until  eight  years  later. 

When  there  was  question  of  a  school  for  the  children,  the  Convent 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  then  established  at  Atlantic  City,  was  chosen,  and, 
as  there  was  fear  of  the  Roman  religion,  the  gentle  Mother  Superior 
gave  a  penny  Catechism  to  the  parents  to  take  home  with  them,  that 
they  might  know  what  doctrine  was  taught,  before  entering  their  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  school.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  rare  friendship,  their 
first  experience  of  Catholicity,  their  first  Catholic  friendship. 

It  is  often  said  that  people  are  attracted  to  the  Catholic  Church  by 
beautiful  ritual,  solemnity  of  ceremony,  the  glory  of  stained  glass,  the 
colors  of  scarlet  and  purple,  the  sweet  savor  of  incense,  the  mellow  light 
of  tapers.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rivinus  all  these  things  were  unknown  in 
their  experience,  except  for  the  devotional  services  at  St.  Clement’s. 

The  little  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  the  seashore  was  at 
that  time  of  frame  construction,  and  the  ceremonial  of  a  poor  country 
parish  was  all  it  could  afford.  There,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rivinus,  with  their 
daughter  Emilie,  who  was  old  enough  to  clearly  understand,  and  for  a 
time  resent,  their  great  and  momentous  decision,  made  their  submission 
to  the  Church  early  in  January. 

This  act  had  been  precipitated  at  the  birth  of  their  fifth  and  youngest 
child,  when  the  question  of  Baptism  for  her  arose.  Though  the  latest 
born,  she  was  the  first  of  her  family  to  be  baptized  in  the  faith,  and 
there  was  the  sweetest  ceremony  for  her  in  the  Convent  Chapel,  and 
all  that  followed  for  her  parents,  and  her  sisters  and  brothers  was  thus 
made  easy  and  secure. 
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Mr.  Rivinus  had  been  baptized  as  a  Lutheran,  and  his  wife,  as  we 
know,  by  an  Episcopal  Minister  who  did  not  believe  in  the  necessity 
of  the  Sacrament,  so  conditional  Baptism  was  administered. 

It  was  a  time  of  stress  so  far  as  material  things  were  concerned.  Even 
the  business  interests  of  Mr.  Rivinus  became  more  difficult  of  adjustment, 
and  because  of  his  religious  attitude,  his  friends  were  alienated.  They 
dropped  from  him  like  autumn  leaves,  said  one  who  knew  his  circum¬ 
stances  well.  “And  so  you  return  to  the  superstition  and  ignorance  of 
the  Middle  Ages,”  wrote  the  beloved  Sophie  to  her  sister,  and  reproaches 
were  made  daily  and  sweetly  borne. 

‘Blessed  are  the  Peacemakers.’  I  think  you  have  learned  some¬ 
thing  of  that  Beatitude,”  Father  Maturin  once  wrote  Mrs.  Rivinus,  and 
he  added,  “I  wish  you  would  give  me  your  recipe  for  patience  and  per¬ 
severance.”  When  he  wrote  to  her  under  date  of  July  8th,  1890  from 
London,  Father  Maturin’s  beautiful  letter  brought  balm  to  her  heart. 

“My  dear  Mrs.  Rivinus, 

“Your  letter  was  such  a  great  pleasure  to  me.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
heard  from  you  since  I  left  S.  Clement’s,  which  now  seems  to  me  as  if 
it  had  almost  been  in  a  past  state  of  existence,  it  seems  so  long  ago, 
tho’  it  is  only  a  little  over  two  years. 

“When  your  husband  wrote  and  told  me  of  the  step  you  had  all  taken. 
I  had  been  prepared  for  it  by  his  former  letters,  but  it  was,  as  any  great 
thing  is,  I  suppose,  a  surprise  in  the  end,  tho’  I  knew  it  must  come. 
Your  letter  touches  me  to  the  very  heart.  How  little  we  know  of  all 
that  goes  on  beneath  the  surface,  and  yet  one  must  do,  in  the  face  of 
everything  &  every  one,  what  one  is  convinced  to  be  the  right  thing. 
I  suppose  you  are  much  criticized  &  many  motives  attributed  to  your 
taking  the  step  you  have  done — how  little  people  know — but  God 
must  accept  &  bless  what  has  been  done  at  so  much  cost  to  all  you  love 
&  hold  dear,  because  you  feel  it  to  be  your  duty.  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
say  all  I  want  to  say  &  all  I  feel  towards  you,  for  I  should  not  say  any¬ 
thing  that  could  seem  disloyal  to  my  own  position,  but  you  will  know 
&  believe  how  much  I  love  you  all,  &  how  deeply  I  feel  for  all  that  you 
have  broken  with  in  earthly  ties  &  the  suffering  it  must  have  cost  you — 
Yet,  ‘He  telleth  our  sorrows  He  putteth  our  tears  into  His  Bottle,  are 
not  these  things  noted  in  His  Book.’ 

“I  could  say  so  much  but  I  must  not — only  you  will  know  that  no 
outward  separation  will  really  make  me  feel  towards  you  all  otherwise 
than  I  have  always  done — indeed  all  you  say  in  your  letter  makes  me  feel 
more  closely  drawn  to  you  than  before.  Who  can  fail  to  reverence  & 
respect  anyone  who  has  the  courage  to  forsake  so  much  that  is  dear  to 
her,  for  conscience  sake?  I  have  read  your  letter  over  many  times,  I 
wish,  instead  of  writing,  I  could  drop  in  upon  you  for  a  few  hours  at 
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Atlantic  City  &  talk  to  you,  but,  I  wonder  if  that  will  ever  be.  America 
is  dearer  to  me  than  ever,  tho’  I  don’t  know  if  I  shall  ever  see  it  again. 

“Do  you  remember  the  first  time  I  went  to  see  you  when  you  were 
just  getting  over  the  scarlet  fever,  then  I  wondered  if  you  would  come 
on  &  accept  all  as  I  believed  &  now  you  have  gone  beyond  me?  How 
little  we  can  see  ahead  &  yet,  looking  back  it  ought  to  make  one  very 
serious  to  feel  what  great  results  come  from  little  things,  how  lives  are 
interwoven  one  with  amother.  Your  husband  was  my  right  arm  at 
S.  Clement’s.  I  remember  when  he  first  came  to  the  Church  asking  who 
he  was.  I  hope  my  dear  friend  that  you  are  quite  well  again  &  the 
children,  give  my  love  to  them  all.  I  remember  you  in  my  prayers  every 
day,  &  you  will  not  I  know  forget  me.  I  am  sure  I  have  not  expressed 
to  you  the  half  of  all  I  feel,  &  how  glad  I  felt  that  you  wrote  to  me  as 
you  did.  I  wondered  how  you  had  felt  in  all  this  great  crisis. 

“May  God  ever  bless  you  &  keep  you 

“Yr.  aff.  friend, 

“B.  W.  Maturin 

“Are  you  settled  altogether  at  Atlantic  City?  I  don’t  know  whether 
you  have  heard  of  Father  Benson’s  visit  to  S.  Clement’s.  I  don’t  know 
a  great  deal  of  news  of  the  parish  now.  I  think  Fr.  Benson  seems  to  have 
lost  his  heart  to  America  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us.  Please  give  my  warmest 
love  to  your  husband.  I  hope  I  shall  hear  from  him  sometimes.’’ 

The  difficult  step  had  been  taken;  the  sad  breaking  of  ties,  family, 
social  and  religious  had  been  accomplished,  notwithstanding  the  usual 
threats  and  lamentations. 

No  one  can  measure  the  difficulties,  and  few  can  realize  the  grief  of 
heart  caused  by  such  a  change.  Then  began  their  new  friendships,  first 
with  the  Sacred  Heart  Religious,  which  was  intimately  sweet,  and  then 
with  the  dear  and  good  Archbishop  Ryan  of  Philadelphia,  whose  fatherly 
friendship  with  them  lasted  till  his  death.  Many  of  Father  Maturin’s 
former  converts  and  many  other  Catholics  befriended  them.  So  great 
was  their  joy  in  their  newly  found  faith  that  they  fairly  basked  in  its 
sunshine,  and  business  anxiety  and  the  lack  of  worldly  goods  could  not 
depress  them. 

It  was  the  orderly  mind  of  Mr.  Rivinus  always  looking  carefully 
into  the  foundation  of  his  faith,  reading  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  reasons  for  the  grave  secession  from  Rome  that  brought  him  by 
slow  degrees  to  the  conviction  that  the  Anglican  position  was  untenable 
for  him,  and  the  “Branch  theory’’  impossible.  “Go  in  God’s  name,” 
Father  Maturin  wrote  to  him,  harassed  himself  with  doubts  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  evidently  glad  to  see  his  friend  embark  safely  on  a  placid  sea. 
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It  was  a  happy  voyage  on  that  eternal  sea  of  God’s  great  love  which 
bore  him  safely  to  his  certain  goal. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Rivinus  has  been  revealed  in  all  its  beauty  by 
his  wife’s  tribute.  Happy  in  temperament,  God’s  sunshine  always  upon 
him,  he  brought  joy  with  him. 

His  wife  wrote  to  him  on  the  seventh  anniversary  of  their  wedding. 
“You  have  made  my  life  so  beautiful  that  my  heart  is  filled  with  thanks 
to  you  and  to  God  who  gave  you  to  me.”  And  he  answered,  “May  I  be 
enabled  to  make  every  succeeding  year  of  your  lovely  life  more  happy 
than  the  last,  be  more  patient,  control  my  temper  better,  and  make  my 
darling’s  home  the  happiest  place  in  the  world.  You  are  always 
strengthening  your  husband’s  love  and  esteem.  You  are  only  receiving 
the  reward  your  beautiful  life  deserves,  and  I  am  proud  to  pay  you  my 
homage,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  your  husband,  and  I  will  try  more  and 
more  to  be  a  better  one.  How  can  I  doubt  that  only  God  could  have 
drawn  us  together.’’ 

When  a  suggestion  was  made  that  they  inaugurate  the  custom  of 
family  prayers,  he  writes: 

“Yes,  my  pure  saintly  little  wife  I  will  cooperate  with  you  in  doing 
what  I  too  feel  we  ought  to  do  in  regard  to  family  worship.  I  feel  it  is 
your  beautiful  life  and  example  more  than  anything  else,  blessed  by 
God,  that  has  opened  my  heart  to  realize  what  I  owe  Him  for  all  these 
blessings,  and  more  than  all  for  your  love.  I  feel  as  if  He  had  sent  you 
to  me,  an  Angel  from  Heaven,  and  I  can’t  be  deaf  to  your  invitation  to 
join  you  in  daily  prayer.  I  thank  you  for  the  sweet  way  you  ask  me. 
It  is  so  like  you  who  do  all  things  well.’’ 

From  time  to  time  when  business  matters  took  Mr.  Rivinus  away  from 
home  he  wrote  daily  to  his  wife,  and  she  to  him,  and  these  letters  cover 
a  period  of  more  than  twenty-one  years,  years  of  entire  happiness  when 
never  a  shadow  of  doubt  or  disagreement  fell  upon  them.  This  corre¬ 
spondence  is  so  full  and  so  perfect  a  record  of  the  intimate  beauty  of  their 
relationship  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  selections  that  will 
show  the  high  ideal  each  set  for  the  other.  “Dear  husband,  our  God 
has  withheld  nothing  from  us  that  this  world  affords  of  joy.  Let  us 
never  lose  sight  of  that,’’  writes  his  wife.  “Our  worship  should  indeed 
be  single  hearted,  for  we  have  so  much  for  which  to  be  grateful,’’  And 
he  answers  sweetly: 

“Your  influence,  your  example  is  always  with  me  and  guides  me  when 
absent  from  your  dear  presence.  I  have  learned  the  reality  of  woman’s 
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influence,  and  such  a  woman’s!  Only  you,  and  my  Heavenly  Father 
know  how  strong  my  love  is  for  you  all  ...  I  shall  select  the  quietest 
place  in  Church  where  nothing  can  interrupt  my  thoughts,  and  here  in 
His  Presence,  I  will  commend  our  lives  to  Him,  but  I  feel  my  own  salva¬ 
tion  is  to  come  through  your  intercession.  .  .  . 

“Your  children  can  not  be  other  than  you  have  made  them,  generous, 
noble,  brave,  truthful,  virtuous  like  their  lovely  mother.” 


While  a  vestryman  of  St.  Clement’s  Parish,  a  resolution  was  passed 
to  thank  Mr.  Rivinus,  for  his  persevering  energetic  and  judicious  labors 
in  extinguishing  a  very  large  debt,  and  Mrs.  Rivinus  whose  hands  were 
always  ready  to  help,  writes  to  him: 


“I  have  been  preserving  raspberries  all  the  morning  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  and  it  occurred  to  me  I  might  do  some  to  sell  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Sisters  at  ordinary  prices;  there  is  a  good  profit  and  any  housekeeper 
would  prefer  them  to  ordinary  preserves.” 


The  Sisters  at  St.  Clement’s  were  in  need  at  this  time,  and  were 
greatly  aided  by  their  kind  friend,  who  interested  others  in  their  cause. 

Mr.  Rivinus  was  the  kindest  father,  and  the  following  letter  to  his 
oldest  daughter  shows  his  deeply  religious  spirit,  and  his  faithful  coop¬ 
eration  with  his  wife  in  the  training  of  their  children. 


“My  precious  little  daughter, 

“I  am  thinking  a  great  deal  about  you  today  knowing  that  dearest 
Mamma  is  in  town  at  Church,  and  that  you  are  at  home  in  charge  of 
the  house  and  children.  I  hope  you  will  be  patient  with  them  so  that 
Mamma  will  feel  no  anxiety  in  leaving  you  again.  Remember  she  has 
gone  to  be  in  close  and  solemn  communion  with  God,  and  is  praying 
to  Him  all  day  long  for  all  of  us,  and  thanking  Him  for  the  great  bless¬ 
ings  we  enjoy.  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  her  dear  heart  to  be  in  this 
Retreat,  that  I  am  sure  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  make  her  feel  that 
you  are  keeping  everything  in  order  during  her  absence. 

“Next  Wednesday,  you  too  are  going  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Church  she  belongs  to.  This  is  the  first  solemn  step  in  your  life,  and 
will,  I  hope,  turn  your  heart  and  thoughts  to  your  blessed  Savior.  Teach 
yourself  to  open  your  heart  to  Him,  and  to  love  Him  just  as  you  do 
Mamma  and  me.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  Him  but  when  you  pray,  talk  as 
though  you  were  with  us.  Tell  Him  all  your  troubles,  all  your  joys. 
This  is  the  way  to  draw  near  to  Him.  He  will  hear  you  and  help  you 
all  your  life.  It  is  this  love  for  Jesus  that  makes  Mamma  what  she  is, 
so  bright,  so  strong,  so  lovely.  Try  to  be  like  her,  and  every  one  will 
love  you.” 
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A  spiritual  guide  he  was  to  his  daughter,  as  well  as  father,  and  he 
became  to  his  children  their  example  in  all  things.  Never  austere  nor 
aloof,  he  was  their  friend  and  merriest  companion. 

A  certain  quality  of  shyness  made  him  find  his  chief  pleasures  apart 
from  the  world,  but  to  his  friends  he  was  charming,  and  the  zest  and 
joy  of  living  he  knew  to  the  full,  for  his  beaming  intellect  and  fine  taste 
led  him  naturally  to  the  realization  of  the  best  that  life  can  give. 

The  intimate  friendship  with  her  sister  Sophie  was  renewed,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  difference  of  religious  belief,  and  to  help  the  family 
exchequer,  while  her  husband  was  adjusting  his  business  affairs,  Mrs. 
Rivinus  began  to  make  and  sell  preserves,  following  the  old  family 
recipes  of  Tulip  Hill.  What  she  had  tried  to  do  in  compassion  for  the 
Sisterhood  at  St.  Clement’s,  she  now  did  in  support  of  her  family.  The 
training  of  her  childhood  and  girlhood  proved  its  value,  and  when  six 
years  later  she  was  left  a  widow  with  five  young  children,  it  became 
indeed  her  greatest  asset. 

Her  beloved  sister  helped  by  getting  orders  for  her  in  Washington, 
and  by  her  cheerful  encouragement  and  constant  efforts  in  her  behalf. 

These  years  of  struggle  were  at  the  same  time  very  happy,  and  the 
merry  voices  of  the  children  cheered  their  brave  parents,  while  the  inter¬ 
change  of  letters  and  visits  was  a  constant  joy  to  the  sisters.  “Aunt 
Sophie”  sent  many  a  box  of  beautiful  gifts  for  the  birthdays,  and  helped 
to  fill  the  Christmas  stockings,  and  shared  with  utmost  concern  the  busy 
life  interests  of  her  “twin.” 

The  family  came  back  to  Philadelphia  after  four  years,  for  the  better 
advantage  and  education  of  the  children,  who  in  their  turn  were  proud 
and  glad  to  give  their  own  slight  strength  for  the  general  good,  and  no 
one  dreamed  of  the  shadow  so  soon  to  fall  on  their  devoted  household. 

In  1896,  a  distressing  and  mysterious  illness  came  to  the  beloved 
Sophie,  and  Mr.  Rivinus  was  asked  to  find  a  suitable  cottage  for  his 
sister-in-law  at  Atlantic  City,  where  she  might  be  moved.  The  day  he 
was  going  on  this  brotherly  errand  God  took  him  suddenly,  after  an 
illness  of  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  angina  pectoris,  probably  resulting 
from  the  inflammatory  rheumatism  of  earlier  years.  The  devoted  hus¬ 
band  and  father  and  friend  was  gone,  and  it  was  as  if  the  sun  no  longer 
shone.  He  was  gone  before,  to  prepare  the  way  for  her  who  had  been 
his  all  in  all,  who  had  carried  the  light  aloft  for  him,  that  he  might 
better  bear  his  burden  along  the  toilsome  road. 

Now  she  must  walk  alone,  but  together  they  had  found  the  source 
of  strength,  and  quietly  in  calmness  of  purpose,  with  uncomplaining 
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determination,  from  the  moment  that  necessity  faced  her,  without 
hesitation,  she  turned  to  the  first  compelling  duty  and  went  to  comfort 
her  sister  in  the  few  remaining  weeks  of  her  life.  When  absolutely 
necessary  to  return  to  her  work,  the  business  of  preserving,  which  was 
the  support  of  her  children,  she  sent  one  of  them  to  take  a  daughter’s 
place  by  the  side  of  the  suffering  invalid,  and  this  child  baptized  her 
dear  aunt  on  her  deathbed.  Her  sister  had  established  her  in  the  work 
that  became  her  chief  occupation,  and  the  loss  of  the  eager  constant 
gay  companionship,  and  lifelong  intimacy  was  exceeding  great. 

There  are  many  ways  of  meeting  poverty.  Mrs.  Rivinus  in  one  of 
her  letters,  writes  of  making  war  on  this  enemy  who  really  came  in 
friendly  guise,  and  taught  her  and  her  little  ones  many  a  brave  sweet 
lesson  of  industry,  thrift,  economy  and  delight  in  daily  toil.  Cheer¬ 
fully,  even  merrily  she  exerted  all  her  forces,  and  carried  on  her  busi¬ 
ness,  which  through  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  her  friends,  developed 
and  prospered.  She  spared  no  pains,  and  took  much  pleasure  in  the 
good  results,  until  all  of  her  children  had  received  all  she  could  give 
them  of  education  at  school  and  training  at  home. 

Through  the  long  hot  summer  months,  when  the  city  was  deserted, 
and  her  children  were  perhaps  invited  to  the  mountains  or  the  sea,  she 
worked  on  alone,  a  slender  figure,  in  her  thin  white  dress,  bending  over 
the  rows  of  shining  jars  and  glasses  so  exquisitely  and  daintily  pre¬ 
pared  by  her  firm  and  skilful  fingers.  She  was  even  fascinated  by  the 
results  of  her  skill,  taking  artistic  delight  in  some  new  method  or  original 
combination.  Her  children  were  trained  to  help  her  when  possible,  but 
she  would  never  interfere  with  any  opportunity  for  profit  or  pleasure 
for  them. 

It  was  not  until  1897  that  Father  Maturin  was  received  into  the 
Church  at  Beaumont,  by  Father  O’Fallen  Pope,  S.  J.  He  completed  his 
theological  studies  in  Rome  and  was  ordained  by  Cardinal  Vaughan 
in  1898. 

With  clear  vision  his  friends  had  passed  on  before  him,  had  out¬ 
stripped  him,  and  now  he  had  overtaken  them.  But  one  was  gone  on 
to  the  Celestial  Country,  and  she  who  was  left  felt  her  toil  lighter, 
and  her  heart  rejoicing  for  the  peace  that  had  come  at  last  to  her  old 
time  guide  and  comforter.  Her  health  had  strengthened.  She  joined 
in  her  children’s  interests,  and  there  was  no  charitable  work  that  came 
within  her  ken  to  which  she  failed  to  lend  her  ever  zealous  and  helpful 
hand.  She  sewed  for  the  orphans  and  became  a  member  of  St.  Vincent’s 
Aid,  active  and  energetic.  She  worked  for  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
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Society  and  organized  the  Ladies  of  Charity  who  helped  to  bring  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  city  slums  in  summer,  to  the  country.  To  do  this,  she 
arranged  for  several  years  a  course  of  lectures  on  Sunday  evenings  of 
Lent,  and  one  of  these  was  given  by  Monsignor  Robert  Hugh  Benson 
for  whom  she  had  great  admiration  and  whose  books  interested  her 
greatly.  “Christ  in  the  Church”  and  the  “Papers  of  a  Pariah”  she  kept 
beside  her,  often  quoting  some  striking  point.  Monsignor  Benson,  like 
herself,  had  been  under  the  appealing  influence  of  Father  Maturin  before 
either  of  them  had  become  Catholic,  so  that  his  mental  processes  were 
naturally  of  deep  interest  to  her. 

During  these  years,  she  renewed  her  youth  with  her  children.  She 
shared  all  their  interests  and  pleasures,  and  their  friends  loved  her  and 
gathered  around  her.  Her  laugh  was  contagious,  her  manner  winning, 
she  was  responsive,  meeting  her  friends  more  than  half  way  in  cordial 
appreciation.  She  was  the  soul  of  hospitality,  and  her  children  learned 
from  her  every  social  gift.  She  never  allowed  poverty  to  segregate  her 
from  her  kind,  and  she  met  all  the  social  obligations  of  her  position  with 
self  restraint  and  dignity,  with  cordial  grace  and  charm.  Among  her 
friends  was  a  devoted  cousin,  who  with  sweet  insistance  in  the  year 
1900  invited  Mrs.  Rivinus  to  leave  her  home  and  many  cares,  and  go 
with  her  for  the  first  time  to  Europe. 

It  was  the  Holy  Year  of  Jubilee,  and  they  went  first  to  Italy,  and 
there  she  had  the  inexpressible  happiness  of  seeing  Pope  Leo  XIII,  of 
hearing  his  Mass,  and  receiving  his  blessing  for  herself  and  for  all  her 
dear  ones. 

She  loved  Italy,  its  climate  and  customs,  its  character,  its  art  and  its 
people.  It  was  in  the  early  spring  and  all  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  season 
was  reflected  in  her  heart;  and  if  only  her  children  had  been  at  her  side, 
her  joy  would  have  been  boundless.  She  said  she  thought  her  heart 
would  burst  with  joy  as  she  knelt  in  St.  Peter’s  and  saw  the  Holy  Father 
borne  on  the  Sedia  Gestatoria,  the  crowd  shouting  “Viva  il  Papa  Re.” 
As  she  knelt  at  the  Confession  of  St.  Peter,  with  the  devout  of  every  land 
paying  homage  to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  and  his  successors  through 
all  the  centuries,  she  realized  with  keen  realization  the  unity,  the  one¬ 
ness  of  the  Church  which  she  had  sought  so  lovingly,  and  found  so 
beautiful  beyond  her  deepest  longing  or  her  fondest  hope,  or  her  most 
intimate  conception  of  beauty  and  truth. 

Her  journey  lasted  three  months.  She  saw  Florence  and  Venice  and 
wrote  to  her  youngest  daughter  a  vivid  description  of  the  frescoed 
churches  of  Florence,  and  the  doves  about  San  Marco.  The  music,  the 
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gaiety,  the  care  free  temperament  of  the  Italians  lound  responsive  echo 
in  her  spirit.  She  came  back  to  her  work  with  renewed  energy,  and 
took  keen  interest  in  the  political  situation,  in  civic  and  national  affairs. 
She  was  a  firm  believer  in  suffrage  for  women,  and  relied  on  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  her  sex  for  social  betterment.  Her  vigor  of  intellect  made  her 
conversant  with  all  questions  of  interest.  She  read  widely  and  with 
fine  understanding.  It  was  her  custom  to  follow  zealously  the  ritual 
of  the  Church.  She  read  the  Mass  of  each  day,  and  often  the  office. 
The  pastor  of  her  parish  church  was  her  devoted  friend.  She  became  an 
inspiration  to  clergy  and  laiety,  and  her  generous  devotion  made  itself 
felt  in  all  directions. 

In  1908,  she  went  to  England,  France  and  Germany  with  the  same 
devoted  friend,  and  in  London  she  met  Father  Maturin.  It  must  have 
been  a  most  inspiring  meeting  with  its  memories  sweet  and  sad  and 
unutterably  consoling.  With  the  annual  pilgrimage  of  the  Guild  of 
Ransom  of  St.  Thomas,  founded  and  led  by  Father  Fletcher,  she  went 
to  Canterbury  and  entered  with  reverent  steps  the  great  Cathedral;  then 
she  heard  the  accustomed  voice  of  her  dear  friend  Father  Maturin  and 
listened  to  his  eloquence  in  the  little  humble  Catholic  Church  of 
Canterbury. 

Father  Maturin  came  to  America  for  two  successive  years  to  preach 
the  Lenten  sermons  in  New  York  at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
and  he  came  several  times  to  Philadelphia  to  see  his  old  parishoners  of 
St.  Clement’s,  not  only  those  who  had  preceded  or  followed  him  into 
the  Catholic  faith,  but  those  who  were  left  in  that  place  from  whence 
he  came  with  painful  steps.  He  preached  in  St.  Patrick’s  Church  to  a 
large  and  reverent  congregation,  and  he  gave  a  beautiful  conference  in 
the  lovely  chapel  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent.  Then  he  retraced  his 
steps,  and  went  once  more  to  his  old  time  dwelling  place,  and  entering 
St.  Clement’s  Church,  he  mounted  its  pulpit  and  looked  over  its  empty 
space  and  longed  to  speak  to  a  mighty  congregation  there  as  he  had 
done  of  old,  to  tell  them  where  to  find  truth  and  the  fullness  of  joy  that 
he  had  found.  This  incident  gave  rise  to  the  rumor  that  he  was  dis¬ 
satisfied  and  wished  to  return  to  his  former  belief.  He  stayed  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Rivinus,  and  enjoyed  specially  the  young  society  there 
and  told  delightful  detective  stories,  and  made  them  laugh  with  him. 

In  1909,  Mrs.  Rivinus  went  to  the  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  and 
about  three  years  later,  following  an  attack  of  influenza,  her  children 
noticed  a  slight  tremor  of  the  leg,  hardly  noticeable  at  first,  and  in  May 
of  that  year,  she  went  once  more  to  Rome  where  she  had  an  audience 
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with  the  saintly  Pope  Pius  X.  She  was  deeply  moved,  for  she  had  at 
heart  a  special  desire,  an  extreme  cause,  and  for  its  realization  she  had 
determined  to  dedicate  what  should  remain  of  her  life,  for  now  her 
martyrdom  of  eleven  years  had  begun.  She  wrote  from  Rome  that  the 
tremor  had  advanced  to  her  left  hand  and  arm,  but  she  added  “there  is 
no  pain.”  She  wrote  of  her  physical  condition  for  she  wanted  to  save 
her  children  from  the  shock  of  seeing  her  altered  appearance,  and  tried 
thus  to  prepare  them.  In  those  first  months  of  her  rapidly  advancing 
illness,  she  was  marvellously  active;  leaning  on  some  friendly  arm,  she 
went  to  Church  every  day,  and  went  about  her  works  of  charity.  She 
had  for  years  made  Cinctures  for  priests,  her  fine  firm  hands  knotting  the 
heavy  cords,  and  she  never  for  a  moment  sat  idle,  and  so  long  as  her 
trembling  fingers  would  permit  she  did  this  work  or  cut  strips  for  the 
binding  of  clothing  for  St.  Vincent’s  orphans.  Sometimes  forgetting  her 
illness,  she  would  rise  quickly  to  go  about  some  errand,  and  would  fall, 
for  her  left  leg  soon  became  useless,  and  she  would  laugh  merrily  over 
the  mishap.  Little  by  little,  she  who  had  ministered  always  to  others 
had  to  be  waited  upon  herself  and  this  was  her  greatest  trial. 

In  1913,  Father  Maturin  became  Chaplain  for  the  Catholic  under¬ 
graduates  of  Oxford.  He  was  now  an  old  man,  but  he  was  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  eager  to  help  the  youth  of  Oxford,  and  full  of  plans  for 
a  new  Chapel  and  Chaplain’s  house,  when  the  sudden  horror  of  war 
came  upon  the  world.  He  had  hoped  to  still  find  friendship  among  his 
former  co-religionists,  and  to  renew  old  ties  at  Oxford,  and  he  was  dis¬ 
appointed.  Sensitive,  generous,  high-minded,  affectionate,  he  had 
broken  with  the  errors  of  the  past,  but  never  for  a  moment  with  the 
friends.  His  sister  was  Superior  of  an  Anglican  Convent  near  his  house, 
and  association  with  her  comforted  his  heart  full  of  deep  family  affection. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  with  what  interest  Mrs.  Rivinus  and  her 
family  received  him  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time  when  he  came  on 
his  preaching  tour  to  America  in  1915.  His  last  days  were  spent  under 
her  roof.  He  left  her  fragile  in  health,  and  apprehensive  for  his  safety 
when  his  duty  took  him  back  to  Oxford,  and  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the 
blossoming  woods  and  gardens  in  their  Spring  freshness  lured  him  to 
remain  among  his  friends  where  he  was  safe  and  honored.  He  was  seen 
saying  his  office  on  deck  calmly  before  the  torpedo  struck  the  Lusitania 
and  brought  tragic  horror  to  all  nations! 

His  loss  to  the  sweet  and  gentle  friend  of  his  own  young  manhood 
and  her  youth,  was  borne  with  quiet  uncomplaining  sorrow  by  Mrs. 
Rivinus.  She  was  now  accustomed  to  grief,  having  lived  with  sorrow, 
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feeling  the  breath  of  pain  always  beside  her.  She  must  have  thought 
much  upon  the  meeting  of  those  great  souls,  her  husband  and  his  friend, 
in  the  eternal  mansions,  the  dwelling  place  of  Justice;  and  something  of 
the  radiance  from  the  City  of  God  dwelt  in  her  still  compelling  glance. 

Festivals  and  anniversaries  were  kept  with  special  care  in  her  family, 
to  strengthen  and  deepen  an  unusually  affectionate  interest  and  devotion 
in  the  little  circle;  and  for  the  last  time  Mrs.  Rivinus  was  led  to  the 
dining  room  on  the  birthday  of  her  oldest  child,  who  never  left  her 
side.  She  had  been  dressed  with  exquisite  care  and  carried  in  her  trem¬ 
bling  hands  a  bouquet  of  roses  which  she  presented  with  her  old  time 
smile  and  delicate  grace. 

Her  room  was  full  of  sunshine;  all  the  news  of  the  day  was  brought 
to  her.  Her  little  grandchildren  gathered  around  her.  They  called  her 
“Ah”,  and  kissed  her  hands  at  night  and  knelt  around  her  little  shrine 
with  its  pretty  image  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  answered  the  rosary 
which  she  passed  through  her  hands  until  they  could  hold  it  no  longer. 
When  at  last  she  could  not  hear  to  answer  herself  the  responses,  her 
youngest  daughter,  the  baby  of  her  time  of  sorrow,  and  her  dawn  of 
faith,  would  hold  up  her  own  hand,  two,  three,  four  fingers,  then  five, 
to  show  those  watching  eyes  which  mystery  to  contemplate. 

She  received  her  friends  with  beaming  sweetness  and  kept  her  drawer 
of  treasures,  her  little  gifts  for  grown  ups  and  children  alike. 

There  came  a  time  of  excessive  pain,  almost  unbearable,  and  there 
came  a  time  when  every  muscle  of  the  once  lithe  and  active  frame  was 
tortured  into  rigidity.  There  came  a  time  when  the  lovely  head  could 
hardly  be  lifted,  when  she  must  be  fed  and  tended  like  a  new  born  child, 
and  in  all  those  days  her  prayer  went  up  to  Heaven,  though  her  very 
soul  was  desolate,  and  she  felt  forsaken  of  God. 

Her  silence  was  eloquent. 

At  the  time  of  her  marriage  almost  fifty  years  before,  her  father’s 
friend,  Commodore  Barry  gave  her  a  little  gold  crucifix  on  a  thin  gold 
chain  and  told  her  that  it  had  been  blessed  for  a  happy  death.  She 
wore  it  always,  blessed  reminder  of  the  end  now  very  near. 

The  Gospel  of  the  day  was  always  read  to  her  and  after  the  rosary, 
when  her  children  and  often  her  grandchildren  and  sometimes  her  privi¬ 
leged  friends  and  her  faithful  Protestant  Nurse  knelt  around  her,  she 
would  have  them  say  the  Divine  Praises. 

“Go  kneel  at  my  shrine  and  pray  for  me,”  she  often  asked  her  friends 
when  they  came  to  visit  her,  and  she  had  tall  candles  always  burn¬ 
ing  there. 
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Her  parish  priest  brought  her  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  the  Car¬ 
dinal  Archbishop  came  a  few  hours  before  her  death  to  give  her  the  last 
blessing. 

He  had  come  to  visit  her  when  he  was  Bishop  of  Buffalo,  and  fixing 
her  clear  glance  upon  him,  she  said:  “You  will  be  the  next  Archbishop 
of  Philadelphia,”  when  in  reply  she  was  admonished,  with  a  smile  in 
her  eye  she  said:  “Good-bye  your  Grace.”  and  she  gave  him  a  purple 
rosary,  a  sign  of  her  prophecy. 

As  though  she  looked  from  another  world  on  the  happenings  around 
her,  and  saw  things  from  her  bed  of  pain  through  an  atmosphere  not 
dimmed,  but  rather  rarified  and  more  transparent,  she  was  aware  of  every 
slightest  change. 

She  seemed  to  read  the  thoughts  of  those  around  her,  and  she  gov¬ 
erned  her  household  with  insistant  care. 

During  the  nearly  twelve  years  of  her  suffering,  three  of  her  children 
were  married,  her  seven  grandchildren  were  born,  her  elder  son  went 
twice  to  serve  his  country,  to  the  Mexican  border  and  then  to  the  world 
war;  her  younger  brother  Maxcy  died,  and  he  also  was  baptized  on  his 
deathbed  in  the  Catholic  faith.  In  all  these  events  of  supreme  impor¬ 
tance  to  her,  she  could  not  take  any  part,  though  she  followed  them 
with  keenest  interest. 

To  a  startling  degree  she  affected  the  lives  of  others,  though  she 
had  disappeared  from  their  vision. 

“One  of  the  most  beautiful  phases  of  your  mother’s  beautiful  life 
was  her  passing  out  of  it,”  wrote  one  of  her  friends,  after  she  had  gone, 
“she  seems  to  have  been  one  of  God’s  selected  souls,  brought  from  the 
outside  into  the  very  heart  of  the  faith,  and  called  to  active  leadership, 
for  which  she  was  specially  endowed.  How  freely  she  gave  of  her 
strength!  an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew  her,  and  then  a  call  to  Calvary 
with  the  swift  response  of  acceptance,  but  the  light  could  not  be  hid¬ 
den,  and  from  that  bed  of  pain  went  forth  a  radiance,  an  influence, 
greater  perhaps  than  anything  health  could  give.” 

This  same  friend  writes  after  the  beautiful  Requiem  Mass,  when  she 
had  been  laid  by  the  side  of  her  husband  under  the  shadow  of  the  cross 
in  the  Catholic  Cemetery: 

“This  morning  I  had  an  overwhelming  sense  of  triumph. 

“In  the  procession,  out  of  the  Church,  when  she  was  so  lightly 
borne  on  reverent  shoulders,  she  was  again  leading  the  way,  inspiring 
us  to  follow.” 
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She  had  copied  in  her  clear  firm  handwriting  this  verse,  which  she 
dearly  loved,  and  the  mystical  beauty  of  the  office  must  have  sunk  deeply 
into  her  soul : — 


“At  Matins  bound, 

At  Prime  reviled. 

Condemned  to  die  at  Tierce, 

Bound  to  the  Cross  at  Sext, 

At  Nones  His  Sacred  Side  they  pierce. 
They  take  Him  down  at  Vesper-tide, 

In  grave  at  Compline  lay 

Who  henceforth  bids  His  Church  observe 

Her  Sevenfold  Hours  alway.” 


She  seems  herself  to  have  lived  through  the  long  years  of  her  martyr¬ 
dom  the  Sevenfold  Hours.  She  was  bound  sweetly  to  her  cross,  and 
sang  her  Matins  always  in  her  heart’s  depths,  and  on  through  Tierce 
and  Nones  till  she  heard  the  angel  choirs  at  Vespers,  and  lay  peacefully 
at  last  at  Compline  time. 

HELEN  GRACE  SMITH. 
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